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Lovely as lilies... your hands should be — cool, 
fragrantly pale and as finely textured. So with the return 
of elegance in our way of living, prepare them for the lovely 

days that lie ahead .. . with 
Yardley hand cream which will 
leave them as soft as flowers... 
without a trace of stickiness. Hand 
Cream 5/3. Lavender Soap 1/3d. 
including Tax. 33 Old Bond Street 
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;aAn' 
Assuming that you are an average grown person and that you will 
live to the ripe old age of 70, how long have you left to sleep? 

Well, of course that depends on how old you are now. If you are 
20 years old, you'll sleep 16 years, 8 months, 3 days, and 8 hours! If 
you are 45, you still have 8 years, 4 months, 1 day, and 16 hours to 
sleep, for we spend one-third of our lives in bed. 

Actually, far more important than how long you sleep is how deeply. 
This has been proved time and again by those who drink Horlicks 
at bedtime. Horlicks does more than soothe and comfort the tired 
system—it promotes the deep unbroken sleep that brings renewed 
vitality next day. . . . Horlicks remains in short supply. 
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All that’s best in Coffee 
PURE COFFEE d 
CONTINENTAL BLEND (Coffee & chicory) 
COFFEE. ESSENCE (liquid coffee & chicory) 
D3 





























THE WHITE-WAY, 
TO BEAT 


THE BLACK MARKET 


Our British Wines are still sold at the 
very economical price of 6/3 per bottle /& 
and represent the best value 
in wine obtainable today. 
They are of full alcoholic 
strength and the name 
‘““ WHITEWAY ”’ ona label 
has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 
50 years. 










Supplies are limited 
but moderate quanti- 
ties are available from 
wine merchants and - 


licensed grocers. 7? (Tobe ¢) ; 
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WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 





PER BOTTLE 














DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 











Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, S.W.8 
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Now look at this tin, 


says OLD HETHERS 


You buy it, madam, to make barley 
water as a refreshing pleasant drink 
for your family. But 1 wonder if you — 
know how many people buy it because 
their doctors tell them it’s good for 
them ? Well, you’re all sen- 
sible to choose Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley for it cuts 
out all the tedious stewing 
and straining, and you 
know it’s clean for it’s 
packed in sealed tins. 
Like you, madam, 
I look forward to 
the day when they 
put it up in bottles 
again. é 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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RETURNING LATER 


Brolac 


Double protection paint with 
the enamel finish and 


Murac 


matt finish for walls can’t be 
put back into normal product- 
ion until we can get afull supply 
of the essential ingredients. 





AVAILABLE NOW 


Bristol 


Hard gloss paint and 


Brolistic 


oil bound water paint are now 
in full production in the Brolac 
works —itself a guarantee of 
quality. 











made by 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


BRISTOL & LONDON LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
) 


Semorerse Macon Tenee Co tre 
AOn00e | Be ete 


ROK O ome mter 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO, LTD. 


Wine Merchants to FM. the King, Wigmors St. 0.1 





















._ A ROOM 
WITH A VIEW 


; on enchantment 





They’ve bidden adieu to queues—this couple 
with the world before them and the friendly sea ! 
beneath. They are taking an enchanted voyage in 
a great Short flying boat. And, like every one of 
the thirty-odd passengers in their roomy cabins, 
they have an unrestricted view of the sea-lanes 
and the coast-lines far below. 


Dinner is served — upstairs in the dining saloon. 
The generous hull of a Short boat permits roomy : 
arrangements on two decks, with cocktail bars, 
lounges, or other amenities not found in land 
planes of comparable size. Passengers enjoy dinner 
in comfort, with the sense of well-being that 
comes from flying “over the sea in ships.” 








The trend to flying boats is shown by the 
routes increasingly served. You can fly by 
Short flying boat from England to Africa, 
India, China, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Also in South America and Scandinavia. 
Your travel agent has details. 


K's fun to bYy by lying boat! 


Shorts The first manufacturers of aircraft in the world 


Short Bros. (Rochester & Bedford) Ltd., Rochester e¢ Short & Harland Ltd., Belfast 





You’re on something good 


... When you ride on North 
British Tyres. You can trust their 
sturdy cushioned tread for safety, 
silence and long mileage. 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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: © & fe fez & 
ONE GALLON OF 
PETROL FOR EVERY 
TEN YOU USE 


A dirty or faulty plug may be wasting as 
muchas one gallon inevery ten. Let the 
AC Plug Doctor save that 
gallon and bring you 
easier driving. Here’s a 
free 10-minute test that 
cleans plugs thoroughly 
if they’re good; tells 
you honestly if they’re 
bad. If refitting, try 
the new AC spark 
plugs with aircraft 
insulator.- Com- 
plete plug service, 
at the official AC 
Cleaning—Test- 
ing Station. 


THE NEW 
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MAXIMUM FETAL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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rivileged “** 


Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 
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All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 
50 from 58/9 upwards. 
Manufactured b’ 


8. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
% KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1 


Lambert & Butler Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 
L.T.3.H 


Faultless Jamaican Cigars — 




















She’s bound to be smitten with the 
looks of this Sobell model; and you 
won’t be able to crush her with your 
technical knowledge, because you’ll 
have to admit that you’ve never seen 
or heard a set to equal it at the price. 
So you might as well buy it now and 
surprise her. You’ll save yourself so 
much time and trouble.* 


* 7. A 
2 YEARS' FREE ALL-IN 
SERVICE IN THE HOME 


RADIOLYMPIA STAND NO. 19 
Advt. of Sobell Industries Ltd., Langley Park, nr. Slough. 
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Bi ver since 
Grandma's 
day 


The yood tempered 


KIRBIGRIP™ 





NEVER LETS ZU, 
or your hatr. DOWN 


It doesn't matter how many times you use a 
Kirbigrip it still retains its spring. Moulded 
to the shape of the head, Kirbigrips, with 
over a 100 years experience in changing 


hairstyles, are 


MADE PEAFECTLY 
jor You 


From all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd. Birmingham & London 













Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond Street W.! 











The 
\W/ISESFT COURSE 


Real TOMATO S00P 
tn the &/- 
FAMILY SIZE 


Makes 30 Generous Portions 


Trade enquiries to: 


“THREE COOKS” Ltd., 26 King’s Road, Reading. (Reading 3245) 
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SOLE MAKERS. 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO. (2355598) LTD. 


WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD. Estabtiched 1850 
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Sales Enquiries to EVANS & RIDLER LTD. HEREFORD 
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JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD 
Paisley * Manchester « Bristol - London 
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SENIOR’ 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 














EFFICIENT 
COOKING & HEATING 


TT “KOOKSJOIE "’ Anthracite Range 
is economical and reliable ; constant 
supply of hot water, thermostatically 
controlled cooking. __ 


Order now to 

delivery in aboui 

12 months. 
Prices from 
£32. 13.6 


Send for illustrate. 
catalogue S25, 


THE LONDON WARMING Co., itd 
2 Percy St., Rathbone P!,, London, W.! 
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LE VRAI 
VERMOUTH FRANCAIS 











—the vermouth 
with the true French accent is here again 


NO CHiN’? Pyle 


REAL FULL STRENGTH FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by 
‘Wm, Chas. Andersor 
& Co. . 


— 
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E.C.3. 
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A car with a great past 


.. and a great future 





Only one car has improved on the bs 
Hillman Minx—and that is the Minx 
that succeeded it. Continuously improved 
and developed over the last sixteen years, 
it is the trusted friend of the motorist 


whose car is always in use. 


HILLMAN MINX 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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SMITHS)ICTRG 


THE CLOCKS THAT NEED NO WINDING 
FUEL FLASH! Smiths Clocks use less than one unit per month 





No gift could be better chosen to 
make the new home complete than 
a Smiths “ Sectric’’ Ciock. Obtain- 
able from Jewellers, Stores, Elec- 
tricians and Supply Authorities. 





SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 
of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 


aT SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., 
¢) The Clock and Watch Division 
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-Lovely grub! 


It’s nicer with COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
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ATKINSONS 


a? BF GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





MADE BY ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


AEC 166-96 








‘‘ What makes the best biscuits ?” 
asked the March Hare. “ Pepper !” 
said the Cook. ‘“ Treacle!” mur- 
mured the Dormouse. “‘ He means 
who makes the best biscuits’, said 
Alice. “That's easy!” exclaimed 
the Mad Hatter holding 
out acup in onehandand a 
Crawford’s Cream Cracker 


in the other. 













Atter Tenniel by 
permission of 
Messrs. 
MACMILLAN 
& Co., Lrp. 


Crawford’s biscuits are good biscuits 












Broaching a tempting subject 
To those who are sick with flu, biliousness or in febrile 
conditions—a renewed recommendation to take Lembar: 
it will do you good. To the rest of the community, 
who are mainly sick of being patient—a promise of 
Lembar for general consumption as soon as possible : 
Meanwhile, please don’t broach your bottle until 
illness entitles you to do so. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
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Chariwvaria 


It is reported that a hundred basking sharks have been 
caught in the Firth of Clyde this season. They will be 
sorry they ever left the City. 


°o ° 


A member of a London dance band weighs eighteen 
stone and claims to be the biggest trumpeter in Britain. A 
statement is expected shortly from the elephant house. 


° ° 


“Knitting. — Plain: 1, Miss 
Fancy; 2, Mrs. Fancy; 3, Mrs. 


Bowering. Fancy: 1, Mrs. 
Fancy .. .”—“Dorset Daily Echo.” 
Well, fancy! 

° °o 


“When I am in the dumps,” 
declares a business magnate, 
“T get myself a new hat.” 
He is lucky—we can find 
only old battered bowlers in 
those sort of places. 


° ° 





A correspondent claims that early one morning he saw 
a fox in Hyde Park but soon lost sight of the animal. Any 
use putting a terrier down the Marble Arch coal-mine? 


° ° 


While playing in a golf tournament a well-known 
surgeon got an §.0.S8. to perform an operation. Fortunately 
for the patient he took the right bag. 





“The first silent film I ever saw was one of Piccadilly 
Circus,” says a critic. There was a sharp division of 
opinion among sub-title readers as to how Eros should be 
pronounced. 

° ° 


“The Great Western Railway, however, said that passenger 
traffic was slightly reduced earlier in the day but soon became 
heavy again and there was no appreciable falling off of passengers.” 

“Western Independent.” 
Somebody locked the doors 
perhaps. 


fe) °o 


A French artist paints 
scenes in the colours he 
thinks they ought to be. 
This technique has long been 
used by designers of flower- 
seed packets. 









°o °o 
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“The important thing is to = Om 
prevent spending, and some novel 2 e ~ 
way of money being wasted in an 
orgy of ensuring this may be devised.”—Liverpool paper. 
Setting up a new Anti-Spending Ministry, for example. 


° ° 


A genuine Victorian bathing-machine, complete with 
horse, is offered for sale. Some late holiday-maker might 
be interested—if the vendor will take a motor caravan in 
part payment. 
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Unfinished Address to 


N the occasion of the At Home which we gave last 
() week to sitters-in I rose and made the following 
remarks: 

Ladies,—It gives me great pleasure to welcome you all 
here to-day. And I want, if I may, to take this opportunity 
of thanking you on behalf of my wife and myself for all the 
happiness you have brought into our lives during the past 
two years. Parents of young children throughout the 
country—and I am speaking now not for your ears alone 
but in the hope that my words may reach a wider audience 
—owe to you and others like you a debt which in the nature 
of things we may hope not to be called upon to repay. 
For what is your task? It is to sit at home while others go 
out and enjoy themselves, to sit—not in your own homes 
by your own fireside, but in some alien sitting-room in 
which the signs of hurried departure are all too evident— 
from six-thirty to eleven, or even (here I gave a little bow 
to Mrs. Chiltington) later, sustained only by a cup of tea 
and the hope—how often blighted, ladies!—that the 
children will not stir. And what is your reward? It is 
the opportunity to combine the patience of Job with the 
thickness of skin of an armadillo. For if anything can be 
more annoying than the cry of “Oh, there you are!” that 
greets you on your arrival at two minutes past the appointed 
time (a cry so well designed, in conjunction with the 
hurried flinging on of coats and scarves, to suggest that 
your lateness has ruined the evening), it must be the 
exuberant return of the diners-out twenty minutes after 
your last bus has gone and their confident conviction that 
you will be more than compensated for any inconvenience 
by the pleasure of hearing that they had duck and some 
sort of trifle thing for dinner. (There was some nodding 
of heads at this, and one or two of the company exchanged 
glances.) Those of you who are mothers-in-law may well, 
I am afraid, be so schooled in the duties of your station 
that the pretence of a vicarious delight in what the next 
generation have had to eat is almost second nature to you, 
but to kind-hearted neighbours, and Helps who have come 
in later on to oblige, the effort to appear interested is, I 
know, a severe one, and my wife and I are determined in 
future to avoid any reference to the menu until asked 
(as I know we can rely upon you to ask) whether we have 
had a good time. 

It is a particular gratification for us to have here with 
us this afternoon not only our own team of sitters-in but 
also a number of those who have so kindly sat in for friends 
when it was their turn to come to us. Mrs. Holmes, if 
she will forgive me for mentioning her by name, has come 
all the way from Everton to be with us, and we are 
especially glad that she has been able to bring with her Miss 
Fernbody who very sportingly sits with Mrs. Holmes to 
keep her company when she is sitting-in for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bromley. I realize that it has not been easy for some of 
you to get away, and I should very much like, at a later 
date, to have the opportunity of thanking in person those 
unknown friends who are at this moment sitting-in with 

‘your children so that you can be here to-day. To ask them 
to come along on this occasion was of course impossible, 
much as my wife and I would have wished it. Nor have 
we felt able, for different reasons, to extend an invitation 
to the many Listeners who have generously consented on 
various occasions to leave the doors of their rooms ajar, 
when flat-dwelling friends have been visiting us. Grateful 
as we are to them for what they have done, we did not feel 
that a mere willingness to sit for some hours in a draught 
qualified these people for admittance to a gathering of 
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a Gathering of Ladies 


genuine, dyed-in-the-wool sitters-in. (This caused a per- 
ceptible rustle of satisfaction and I noticed Mrs. Chiltington, 
in particular, drawing herself wp.) 

I now come to the question of a Charter for sitters-in. 
You have not, and I am sure you do not wish to have, a 
League of British Sitters-in, which might act on your behalf 
to secure certain minimum rights. But I have brought 
you together to ask whether you would care to formulate 
some form of charter, or schedule of requirements, which 
might, by mutual agreement, become binding upon the 
members of the group in whose interests you so selflessly 
sit. There is, for example, the question of milk—— (A 
Voice: Exactly! To be fobbed off with the powdered——) 
—As Mrs. Newsome here rightly says, it is not too much, 
surely, to expect to find a drop of fresh milk left in the 
larder, in return for all your trouble. It is just this sort 
of small point—— (There’s some sets out sandwiches, that 
I do know. And Miss Fernbody here will say the same.) 
Thank you. That raises rather a diff- (It’s a long 
time, you know, Mr.—er—from har-past six to near midnight 
and only a bit o fish for me own tea, what with the journey 
to do and everything ). Now, come, Mrs. Chiltington. 
It was rather a special occasion, you must admit, and as 
we explained at the time—— 

(Speaking as a mother-in-law, I am bound to say that I 
have more than once been deeply hurt ) 

(A little bit of consideration, that’s all ) 

—and never a word, mind you, about what to do if he 
wakes.) 

—so out they bounces and slams the door. And I says to 
Miss Fernbody here, didn’t I, Doris ? I says, very well, my 
fine lady, very well, if them that asks a favour ) 

Ladies, ladies! Please. 

(I’m a mother meself, I told her, and as to bringing up the 
little boy’s wind 

My wife and I are only too anxious—— 

(I don’t know whether you are free on Friday week, Mrs. 
Chiltington——) 

But she isn’t / Are you, Mrs. Chiltington! Not on Friday 
week, please! My wife and I have been asked 























° ° 


Five Bobs’ Worth 


(An Optimist Renews his Driving Licence.) 


IVE shillings, said you? What is that to me! 
What is five shillings when it makes me free 
For twelve long months, until this thing expire, 
To roam the roadways of my heart’s desire ? 


The rolling roads that stride the Wiltshire Downs, 
The byways of a hundred happy towns, 

The Chiltern woods, the golden Cornish strand, 
Devon and Derbyshire and Westmorland; 


The grand road of Drumouchter, the Great Glen 
Of Albyn where the Monster has his den, 

The Pass of Brander, the Lang Run o’ Spey— 
All mine to drive about in, any day. 


Aye, mine’s the map for sixty pennies down, 

All mine—can you believe it ?—for a crown; 

From Tain to Tyne, from Chard to Carter Bar .. . 
If I had petrol... If hada car. H. B. 
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“If only I could think of some better way of regulating all this! 
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“I’m not at all sure that the Labour Exchange has sent us the right sort of man for our stuff.” 


The Rations of Murdoch Finucan 


ERGEANT MACINERNY 
walked up to the whitewashed 
porch of Mick Heraghty’s house 

and knocked, and Mrs. Heraghty came 
tothedoor. Itwasan ordinary enough 
Irish farm-house in front, with a 
kitchen to the left as you entered and 
a little parlour to the right, with a 
large mahogany table in the middle, and 
a photograph on the wall of Mr. and 
Mrs. Heraghty on their wedding-day, 
and a holy picture and a print of one 
by Landseer. But leading out of the 
kitchen was a door that opened upon a 
spiral staircase of stone that wound up 
a tower many centuries old, that was 
all covered with ivy. There was only 
one room in the tower, now used as a 


store-room. There had been three 
other towers once, it was said, but this 
was the only one that remained of a 
castle of bygone days, whose story was 
still remembered, a story that, true or 
not, was somewhat bloodcurdling. The 
tower rose up behind the house and 
loomed strangely above it. 

“T was wondering, Mam,” said 
Sergeant Macinerny, “would himself 
be indoors at present.” 

“Sure, he’s after coming in,” said 
Mrs. Heraghty. “ Didn’t you see him?” 

“Sure, [ saw somebody entering,” 
said the sergeant. ‘‘But I couldn’t be 
sure was it Mr. Heraghty.” 

“Tt was so,” said Mrs. Heraghty. 
““Won’t you come in?” 

340 


“Ah, it’s very kind of you,” said 
Macinerny. ‘Sure, I will, if it’s not 
troubling you.” 

“Sure, it’s no trouble at all,” said 
Mrs. Heraghty. 

So the sergeant went in, and there 
was Mick Heraghty sitting by the big 
fireplace in the kitchen. They shook 
hands. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” said 
Heraghty. 

“It’s very kind of you,” said the 
sergeant. 

“Was there anything you were 
wanting?” asked Heraghty. 

“Ah, nothing at all,” said the 
sergeant; “sure, nothing at all. There 
was only one thing I wanted, but it 
will do any time.” 
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“And what was that?” asked 
Heraghty. 

“Tt was only that I wanted to see 
Murdoch Finucan, to speak a few words 
with him about his ration-card.” 

“Sure, you can do that any time,” 
replied Heraghty, “‘any time that he 
comes to my old tower.” 

“T know,” said the sergeant, “I 
know. But maybe, as it’s only a little 
formality about his ration-card that 
they were asking about in Dublin, I 
might have a word with him before 
that.” 

“Sure, you might,” said the farmer. 
“I'd go and call him for you now, if 
I knew where he was.” 

“TI know you would,” said Sergeant 
Macinerny. “But maybe you could 
tell me about it yourself, without put- 
ting Mr. Finucan to any trouble.” 

“I’d be glad to help you,” said 
Heraghty. “What was it you wanted 
to know?” 

“Hasn’t Murdoch Finucan been 
dead three hundred years?” asked the 
sergeant. 

“He’s been buried three hundred 
years,” corrected Heraghty. 

“TIsn’t it the same thing?” asked 
the sergeant. 

“Not in the case of Murdoch Finu- 
can,” replied Heraghty. 

“Maybe not,” said the sergeant, 
“and I’m not saying it is. But what I 
was getting at is—does a man want a 
ration-card when he’s been buried all 
that time?” 

“Sure, I got the card for him from 


HEIR wings 
with vague, premonitory flutterings 


like flecks of soot 
drift on the mental air 


coming from nowhere, but unpleasantly 


there. 


From what grey garden 
of the moon’s other side 


do they now stipple the sunlight 


locust-wise 
shadowing all colours 
of the various-dyed 


Sergeant O’Phelan before you came 
here,” said Heraghty. 

““Maybe you did,” said Macinerny. 
“But Sergeant O’Phelan has left the 
Force, and he was too easy-going any 
way.” 

“Sure, it was only for the tea and 
sugar I wanted it. I wouldn’t give a 
damn for the rest,” said the farmer. 

“T know,” said Sergeant Macinerny. 
“But the point I was making was— 
what good would that be to a man 
who’s been dead three hundred years ?” 

“Buried,” said Heraghty. 

“Well, buried, then,” 
sergeant. 

“Ah, would you grudge a cup of tea 
to a ghost?” complained Heraghty. 

“They might in Dublin,” said 
Sergeant Macinerny. 

“Ah, what do they know in Dublin 
of the way things should be done?” 
asked Heraghty. ‘‘Or in any town, for 
that matter. Sure, they’re out of 
touch with things there. They know 
nothing.” 

“Maybe,” said the sergeant. “But 
theyre very sharp with us if we don’t 
keep to their rules. And what they 
are asking now is—Who signed Mur- 
doch Finucan’s ration-card ?” 

“Sure, he signed it by proxy,” said 
Heraghty. 

“I understand all that,” said the 
sergeant. “‘ But there’s ways and ways 
of signing by proxy. And did he do it 
in a way that would satisfy them in 
Dublin?” 

“Maybe he didn’t,” said Heraghty. 
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“But wasn’t Murdoch Finucan a, 
terrible man anyway?” 

“Sure, he was, by all accounts,” said 
the sergeant. 

“Was he the sort of man you’re 
wishing to pick a quarrel with ?” asked 
Heraghty. 

“Maybe one mightn’t believe in him 
at all,” said the sergeant. 

“Don’t the people believe in him ?” 
asked Heraghty. 

“Sure, they do, seemingly,” said the 
sergeant. 

“And are you going to set yourself 
against the people?” said Heraghty. 
“Sure, you'll never go down here if 
that’s what you do.” 

“T only wanted to see Murdoch 
Finucan,” said the sergeant, “and to 
ask him about his ration-card.” 

“Then you may come to my old 
tower at the full of the moon,” said 
Heraghty, “and you may say to his 
face the things that you have been 
saying to me about him. And tell him 
to his face, his white face in the moon- 
light, that you grudge him a cup of 
tea. And you may tell the people 
what you’ve done.” 

“Ah, sure, I wouldn’t go to those 
lengths,” said the sergeant. ‘Sure 
I don’t want to annoy you. I'll tell 
them in Dublin that Murdoch Finucan 
signed by proxy; and that he’ll look 
in on them and verify it next time that 
he is in Dublin. Won’t that be the best 
way?” 

“Sure, that will do grand,” said 
Heraghty. ANON. 
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Hiya, Spooks ! 


appears in print, will be the first roguish comment on 

the sang-froid of Mr. R. G. B. Thompson, who was 
driving a van past Southport cemetery at night recently, 
saw a sheeted apparition emerging, and immediately 
stopped and asked it whether it wanted a lift. But let’s 
pretend it is, shall we? Besides, this article has the new 
calf-length fringed prepositions. 

The spirit world, already shaken to the depths by some- 
thing that would make an impressive show in this sentence 
if I could only remember what it was, must now be in a 
further taking over Mr. Thompson. True, the apparition, 
though sheeted, was not dead, and did not (I believe) either 
squeak or gibber; it sat beside Mr. Thompson in the van, 
keeping its sheet out of the way of the gear-lever, and 
explained that it had been sleeping on a grave-stone for a 
bet. But the point is not the apparition but Mr. Thomp- 
son’s attitude to it, which seems to have been cheerful and 
unworried in the extreme. It suggests a cynical disregard 
of the supernatural proprieties hardly to be expected from 
anyone who ever read a ghost story in his life. There is 
not really very much difference between asking a ghost 
whether it wants a lift and accosting a Presence of nameless 
and unfathomable Evil with a request for a match, or two 
ha’pennies for a penny. 

Make no mistake, I personally am heartily in favour of 
this attitude. As a constitutional disrespecter of persons, 
in the flesh or out, I am happy at all times to see evidence 
of critical behaviour towards stuffed shirts or stuffed sheets. 
I don’t say I should always have the presence of mind 
myself to show it towards any given wraith; but I do 
regard it as something to aim at. Spooks have had things 
their own way too long. Up the ghost-watchers! Psychics 
of the world, unite! 

Look back over the ghost stories with which you are 
familiar and you will find that more than seventy-five per 
cent. of them are based on the assumption that the mere 
appearance of anything supernatural is something to quake 
at. More often than not it is emphasized that the spectre 
has no material substance at all: it has no solidity, you 
could walk through it, it couldn’t give you a kick in the 
pants if it tried. All its power of offence, in fact, rests in 
your own eye, in which it can probably detect quite a 
bit of green. That being so, what’s all this about your 
seated heart knocking at your ribs? And your hair, too— 
it’s all unfixed; try some of this, contains no gum or 
soap. 

Talking of Shakespeare, Hamlet had at least some glim- 
merings of the right idea. Any man who can address the 
ghost of his father as “Old mole” is within measurable 
distance of the correct Thompson insouciance. Off-hand, I 
don’t remember such cavalier treatment of a supernatural 
visitant in any story written since 1602; though of course 
I’ve been very busy this last three hundred years, what 
with the Habeas Corpus Act and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws—I'm no butterfly. 

If I were, I should blame the caterpillist system. 
you have a joke, get it in somehow—that’s me.) 

It seems at first sight almost unbelievable that there 
has been nobody between Hamlet and Mr. Thompson who 
has refused to be stampeded into panic, or at least worried, 
by a ghost; but if this is so, we have now uncovered the 
most gigantic confidence-trick in history. Ten to one, 
a given ghost can’t do anything but make faces at you. 
Centuries of scaring people into fits with only this most 


] CAN’T venture to hope that this, by the time it 


(When 


tenuous equipment have confirmed ghosts in the belief that 
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all an apparition need do is appear. They are wide open, 
friends; they positively ask to be disillusioned. 

Note that it isn’t simply a robust materialism that I advo- 
cate. I don’t say you should ascribe all ghosts to the effects 
of indigestion; I don’t ask you to ascribe them to anything, 
do as you like. All I do suggest is that unless they come 
at you with obviously substantial clubs or fangs or tommy- 
guns you have no particular reason for being worried, any 
more than the members of that first cinema audience forty 
years ago had for leaping out of their seats and making for 
the exit when the screen showed them an approaching 
express train. You are in different dimensions. The 
ghosts are no more than an insubstantial pageant, any rack 
left behind which when it fades can invite nothing more 
respectful than the careless superimposition of your 
umbrella. 

Very well, then; suppose us to be out together, you and 
I, when we observe a ghost gliding quietly along and 
minding its own business. What is our plan of campaign ? 
I recommend this: you casually approach this ghost and 
offer it an explosive cigar with some merry quip, or leap 
out in front of it and say “Boo!” 

Me? You needn’t bother about me. I shall be haring 
away down the nearest side-street, murmuring the telephone- 
number of the Psychical Research Society, with my seated 
heart knocking at my ribs. 











Whos Sette 


“Madam is at the foundry from nine to five-thirty, 
but she is not permitted to receive flowers there.” 
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Off with the Top 


* ENTLEMEN, I regret to say 
that unless many improve- 


_ J ments are made in our pro- 
duction and in the quality of our work, 
the Triangle Bottled Fruit Preserves 
Co. will see a number of rearrange- 
ments in office. 

“Never let it be said, that our 
company is making sissies out of the 
British public. In these perilous times 
when people cannot get all the 
exercise they need it is up to us to con- 
tribute, no matter how slightly, to the 
development of their health and 
strength. I intend to see, gentlemen, 
that our jars of jam and fruit are as 
hard to open as any in the country. 
It is my intention to produce bottle 
tops that, in opening, demand physical 
exertion and full play of all the 
muscles. This, I maintain, is a subtle 
means of promoting physical culture. 

“T have a letter here from a woman 
in Birmingham. She writes: ‘Do you 
think I am a two-year-old? I bought 
a jar of your plum jam yesterday and 
my husband succeeded in getting the 
top off inside half an hour. Even I 
could have done it in an hour. With 
other companies’ jars we always have 
to use a vice; we got your top off with 
an ordinary wrench.’ 

“And that isn’t the only letter. We 
have received hundreds in the same 
tone. Why, this company is becoming 
a laughing-stock in the trade. We are 
getting’ a reputation for inexcusably 
negligent and_ slovenly _ bottling 
methods. 

“Now, gentlemen, let us reach an 
understanding. Every jar of jam to 
leave this factory must pass a new 
test that I have devised. 

“Forgimble, you will be in charge of 
the top-testing department. You will 
employ every known means of prevent- 
ing the removal of a bottle top. I 
shall provide the expenditure for new 
sets of vices, wrenches and other 
experimental tools and for a replace- 
ment in the gorilla room. I don’t know 
if you have been neglecting our two 
gorillas, but they must be losing their 
grip. These two replacements are 
particularly tough specimens from the 
Amazon; any bottle that they can 
open goes back into the workshop for 
re-bottling. 

“Professor Snarler here has invented 
a new glass cement. It can withstand 
a pressure of 200lb. and will be 
applied to the thread of all screw-top 
jars. In future all metal tops will be 
made of a duralium alloy which is not 
flexible and thus prevents the practice 
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“I wasn’t even terrified.” 


of pressing in the centre of the top and 
lessening the pressure of the rim. 
Those tops in lid form, No. X594754, 
with four flanges, will be produced in 
the new alloy, and furthermore the 
flanges will be sharpened to a razor- 
edge. No longer will the surreptitious 
purchaser be able to push the lid off 
with his thumbs. Our flanges in the 
past have been a disgrace. Less people 
have suffered from septic cuts as a 
result of them than from any other 
make of metal top. 

“Our works manager, Mr. Buffoon, 
has been working on a new patent 
glass. It has an ultra-highly slippery 
surface which is impervious to gripping. 
Tests so far prove that it cannot be 
held in a grip by any type of hold. 
Its surface resists all other surfaces. 
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We expect 
further. 

“Now, men, back to work, and bear 
in mind this warning: The Triangle 
Bottled Fruit Preserves Co. cannot let 
competition get ahead of it. Now that 
we have a powerless public in our 
hands it is up to us to provide for its 
welfare. The physical and mental 
dexterity, prowess and ingenuity that 
are needed to open our bottle tops 
will prove a great benefit in fostering 
public health and happiness. 

“So let us hear no more about our 
tops being removable. When we put 
a top on a jar it should be there to 
stay. The next thing you know we 
shall be hearing of housewives getting 
our tops off with their bare hands. 
And then where shall we all be?” 


to develop it even 








“Don’t bother any more—I’ll lay another one.” 


Principles 


0-DAY I shall be moderately scientific and explain 

the principles underlying some of the things we see 

around us; and I shall begin with the lever, which 
boasts a principle like almost nothing else in ordinary life. 
People using levers may be distinguished from, say, people 
making toast in that somewhere at the backs of their 
minds is a picture of a philosopher displacing bath-water— 
a sincere if wuzzy tribute to the influence of antiquity. 

There are many kinds of levers in the world. They range 
from the see-saw, an impressive structure designed to show 
that the heavier of two people weighs more, to the ruler 
angry people struggling with a stuck desk-drawer shove 
through in the hope of mashing down the contents. But 
the kind I want to explain first is the spanner used for 
unscrewing the nut thing on pipes under kitchen sinks. 
This spanner works on the principle that it is the right size, 
and I don’t need to remind my readers that spanners have 
little knowledge of principles and an extraordinary habit 
of being the size they are, so that to find such a spanner 
we must first do a bit of work on the hide-outs of the 
spanner world; usually dark shelves overgrown with flex 
and guarded by bicycle pedals, but sometimes—this is 
another extraordinary habit of spanners—on the shelf 
above the sink or in the hand of some onlooker who is not 
being taken seriously. 

The principle behind the working of the spanner, when 
once it becomes a spanner the right size and the onlookers 
haye got over their amazement that a right-sized spanner 
should exist in this of all households, is an all-out pull in 
the direction intended. As with all spanner-turning, there 
is nothing about kitchen sinks to show that this direction 
is not the wrong direction except that as long as the puller 
goes on in the wrong direction there will go on being 
nothing to show it. Scientists think this a goodish example 
of the power of the simplest scientific principle over human 
nature. 

Another familiar type of lever is the flat iron bar that 
goes in boiler-lids, (I must apologize for being perhaps 
rather too technical for some of my readers.) This is not 
really a lever but a jabber, like the spiked leaf-collecting 
sticks to which park-attendants owe their fame, but -it 
becomes a lever when the lid is put back crooked. It 
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works, when in form, by fitting into the dent if not jabbed 
in upside down, and when dropped makes a noise which 
would suggest disaster if the rest of the house didn’t 
recognize it as one of those bits of kitchen efficiency that 
sound so much worse than they are. It is easily lost, by 
which I mean easily put in the queerest places by other 
people, and when lost does nothing whatever to help the 
person looking for it. 

I must. mention also the address-stamper, a clever 
invention which stamps addresses. This is as fine an 
example of the domestic lever (except perhaps for the 
leant-on bread-board placed too far over the edge of the 
table) as you will see anywhere, for it consists almost 
entirely of a handle which when clamped down with 
bravado produces on a hitherto blank sheet of notepaper 
exactly the address.we were hoping for. The principle 
governing it is that the spirit behind the clamping action 
would be reflected in the result if the result was not more 
or less invisible anyhow. 


HE principle of the wheel being as well known as that 

of the lever—in fact humanity can never remember 
which it is supposed to owe more to—I want to say a word 
about two homely applications of this wonderful invention. 
Not enough attention has been paid to those little barrel- 
shaped baskets, with walking-sticks for handles and very 
smal] wheels for wheels, that people shop and garden with. 
They are still comparatively rare in the shopping world, 
and the people who push them are very clever at not looking 
as if they thought themselves interesting; but they: are 
quite a common occurrence in the garden, and owe their 
character to the size, or lack of size, of their wheels. These 
wheels, fully occupied as they are in keeping the basket off 
the ground, are a pathetic sight when they reach a flight 
of sizable steps, drop their basket and revolve helplessly 
in mid-air; but they are only carrying out their instructions, 
which are to look helpful, to remind their owners that but 
for the wheels people would be lugging a wastepaper-basket 
along on a walking-stick, and to squeak in that pleasantly 
busy way lawn-mowers are so good at when travelling 
backwards on gravel. In direct contrast we have bicycle 
wheels, for the rest of the bicycle is merely something to 
hold the front wheel to the back. 


Me has been written about the nature of paint—I 
mean here the stuff people used to be able to buy in 
big tins and stir with a stick which had so much more 
difficulty with the bottom of the tin than the top—but 
comparatively little about distemper. The main feature 
of distemper is its tendency to be too thick or too thin, so 
that distemperers may find themselves using the whole tin 
on the strip up by the door and wondering why they hadn’t 
been told you have to fight with the brush, or going over 
the entire room with a layer of what is only too plainly 
going to dry as water. When once the thickness has been 





In Memoriam 


T the moment of going to press we learned 
with the deepest regret of the death of George 
Belcher, R.A., whose brilliant portrayals of rustic 
and cockney characters appeared for so many years 
in the pages of Punch. 
A further note on his long connection with this 
paper and his work for it will be printed next week. 
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Finally, for a rule of life that no one seems to have, 
worked out: the rule behind the relative positions of 
hot and cold taps in basins, I mean which should be on the 
left and which on the right. I must say at once that I 
am not going to try to work it out either. Facts are facts, 
and no amount of theorizing will alter the lot of the tap- 
turner who has just come back from staying in a house 
where the taps are the wrong way round and now finds 
that they seem to have been the right way after all. 





° ° 
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E had forgotten. Now do we remember 
Things that the summer sun had misted o’er, 
The light that does not function on the landing, 
The draught under the door. 








“Tt was either marriage or a career, and I couldn’t 
face married life.” 


: We had forgotten. Now do we remember, 
| Into unwilling minds the memories slide 
Of those still sl ing ; g 
y decided on, distempering is simple enough. The distemper In an vir os vaca iat 
y on the end of the brush goes on the wall, and so do any ; 
4 loose bristles, while the distemper on the rest of the brush 
and the handle runs down the distemperer’s arm on to the We do remember (but: we had forgotten) 
7 floor. Now that the little autumn airs blow keen, 
e I don’t think I will tell my readers whether they should We should have had the drawing-room shutters mended, 
r start at the top or bottom of the wall—they will remember And bought some kerosene V.G 
e better if they work it out for themselves, or rather for each 4 ‘ Pa 
ff other—but I would like to say that wet distemper is usually 
t less cheering than dry distemper. How much so depends 
y on various technical factors like how well it has been put 
3, on, but it is safe to say that when dry it will look almost as 
it good as the professional cheerer-up of the distempering party 
st, is busy telling the others, because at the time people will 
ly be experiencing that artistic depression which will have 
.g magically disappeared as soon as the room is back into 
ad ordinary life again; for it is a well-known principle that 
* when we have finished with a creative process—this applies 


especially to glove-makers who over-estimated the human 
thumb—the result will be as if someone else has made the 


J mistakes; all we need do is make the best of them. 

7 WANT now to give a few of the general principles 
at governing clothes. Clothes, as a rule, are made the 
re right way out, with the inside on the inside, so that people 
50 who want to know about the inside of their coats will have 
in to unpick a bit of the lining and will be sorry after. Shoes 
t are made with one left foot and one right, the idea being 
er that people are too, but some of the other rules they keep 
ly to are more obscure. They tend to have little rows of 
en holes that act as polish-traps and to know instinctively 


which side of the heel to wear down first. Bedroom-slippers, 
which are more friends than shoes, get by on the principle 
7 that they are always on the point of being replaced by new 

ones, while the idea behind a dressing-gown is that it should 
be awfully new or awfully old. An awfully new dressing- 
gown, by the way, is one which gets its owner up eagerly. 
Scarves flourish on the principle that people either want to be 
noticed or don’t—not by their scarves anyway—so that on 
the one hand you get scarves that may be read in buses or 
denote some phase of their wearer’s existence, and on the 
other mere lengths of warmth. Everyone knows that 
collar-studs are made to roll under furniture, but not so 
much has been said about their tendency to narrow escapes 
from the laundry. 
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“You with keep talking about the ‘last war. Now look ’ere—the Last war was the ‘last 
war’—what you mean is the FIRST war.” 


HE wind bored comfortably into 
our left shoulder-blades as we 
ploughed down the estuary. 

“When we get to Heron’s Corner 
it ll be against us, as well as the tide,” 
muttered the first officer, who had 
begun the day sombrely by coming on 
pieces of alarm clock in her sausage. 

“T welcome its rude challenge,” I 
declared, snuffing in deep chestfuls of 
winkle-tinctured effluvia. After several 
brief voyages free of repercussions 
at Lloyd’s I was now manipulating 
Sara Ann with mounting public respect. 

“There’s nothing like a jolly struggle 
with the elements for gladdening the 
windjammed heart,” I added. 

“T suppose it “ll be better than being 
swept towards Denmark, but I wish 
we hadn’t brought the others’ lunch.” 

“That seems to me the right way 
round,” I said. ‘“‘In any case we'll be 
at the Point long beforethem. It takes 
hours to walk anywhere in Norfolk. 
By the time you’ve worked round the 
Saxon churches you’re always cut off 
by a marsh.” 


Luff Interest 


Ill 


We had arrived at the end of the leg. 
Turning into the teeth of the wind I 
began to tack purposefully across the 
channel, which was here some three 
hundred yards in width. 

“I’m _ pin-pointing on the south 
transept of that old horse,” I cried, 
liking to keep my crew in the picture 
and indicating a decrepit animal stand- 
ing in a coma on the rive gauche. 

As Sara Ann bore down on him the 
veteran bared a wealth of yellow tusk 
and uttered a tired, irritated yelp. He 
looked as if he had seen a good many 
well-found vessels go aground in his 
time, and, feeling it might be foolish 
to ignore the warning of an expert, I 
swung over on the other tack. We lost 
twenty yards or so before the sail 
glued itself again to the wind, and I 
found the farthest point I could make 
on the right bank was where three old 
ladies sat munching on a tartan rug. 
They formed a homely target, to 
which I held. 

“A splendid day for it!” observed 
their spokeswoman through an untidy 
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mouthful of lettuce, as we turned 
about under their boots. 

“Comme ci, comme ga !” I responded 
heartily, though uncertain whether she 
referred to sailing or to eating green- 
stuff in the open. Before she could 
reply, however, we were swept away 
and, bound once more for the opposite 
bank, appeared to be making good 
progress. It was therefore a little dis- 
appointing to discover that the horse 
still represented our optimum advance 
to port, and no one seemed to feel 
this more deeply than the creature 
himself, who stirred uneasily in his 
trance as we approached and delivered 
a guttural protest before relapsing into 
private pieties. When we reached the 
old ladies for the second time they also 
showed surprise, but their mouths were 
plugged too tightly with tomato for 
effective comment. The first officer 
was not so handicapped. 

“YT never knew sailors wore an 
actual groove in the water,” she 
observed. 

It was true we had not planned to 
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pass the day creeping to and fro, as if 
on a submerged rail, between a Clydes- 
dale on half-pay and three alfresco 
vegetarians. We were by no means 
ambitious sailors, but we had hoped to 
see a little of the great world beyond, 
and I redoubled my efforts to lose less 
way on the turns. At about the 
fifteenth crossing we had gained a few 
lengths on the old ladies, who were now 
cracking nuts with their umbrellas, but, 
a racing dinghy coming up rapidly 
astern, I recognized it as one against 
which we had tried our weight incon- 
clusively a few evenings before. It held 
firmly to its course, and collision was 
inevitable unless somebody did some- 
thing, and quickly. Bitterly I swung 
about, losing many yards. 

“Tt was our honour!” yelled the 
first officer. “Rule Two.” 

“T dare say,” I shouted, “but I’ve 
no wish to bandy further words with 
that coarse man.” 

“He knows how to sail.” 

“He has an electric motor screwed 
under his beastly boat. I’ve sus- 
pected it for days .. .” 

Life aboard the Sara Ann, which 
might have been so sweet, so carefree, 
so full of oxygenated give and take, 
gradually iced up. Joy was gone. The 
first officer, bowed grimly over the 


centre-board, was muttering to herself 
in a patois reserved for moments of 
suicidal desperation. The horse and the 
old ladies were openly sick to death of 
us. As for Sara Ann and myself, we 
were made of lead... 

“Hi!” came a chorus from the bank. 
““We’ve been waiting for HouRs at the 
Point!” 

“What is time?” I shouted, as we 
swept out of earshot, ‘‘but the greatest 
of all illusions?” 


“Greater even than sailing?” 
snapped the first officer. ‘Why not 
turn back?” 


“There are two ways of turning in 
a wind like this. One is fine. The 
other lands you in the drink.” 

“Well?” 

“T dare say it sounds foolish, but I 
cannot remember which is which.” 

“Hi!” came the chorus again, more 
urgently. “‘We want our LUNCH!” 

“You breakfasted very late,” I 
roared, doing the same old ham act 
with the tiller. 

“So what?’ demanded the first 
officer. Or it may have been the horse, 
who had risen angrily to his knees. 

“Rule Eleven: The master must 
keep up his strength at all costs,” I 
murmured, reaching faintly for the 
picnic basket. Eric. 


The New Arcady 


HEN there are factories in 
Leicester Square 
And workers’ flats brood over 
Rotten Row, 
When concrete conduits clamber on 
Ben Vair 
And tin-roofed huts lie thick on 
Ben-y-Gloe, 


When steelworks stretch from Wells to 
Westbourne Grove, 
And all the world to Industry 
belongs, 
When I am old and peer into the stove 
And rats have eaten all my little 
songs, 


One night I’ll take a lantern and a 
spade, 
And, creeping down the Mall in 
noisome dark, 
Bury my heart, wrapped up in old 
brocade, 
Beside the  slag-heaps 
James’s Park. 


in Saint 


Then though they ruin all I ever 
prized 

At least what’s yours shall not be 
modernized. 


This summer’s perfection has very nearly beaten the Britisher— 
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. . . . . . . . , 
“Applications for salary increases, Smith, are at the moment being given absolute posteriority.’ 


Ty-Pong 


Y Aunt Matilda 

In her dotage kept 

A Pekinese. 
It filled her 
With joy to take him 
On her bony knees. 
For hours he slept 
Uncomfortably perched up there 
(When he would have preferred a chair) 
And dimly heard her telling lies 
About the lovelight in his eyes, 
Interpreting his whines and screams 
As ecstasy of doggie dreams: 
“For it is very plain,” said she, 
“He thinks of nothing else but me.” 
Yet she was wrong. 
The dog (by name, Ty-Pong) 
Dreamed back across the years when he 
Was watch-dog to some proud Chinee 
And through the Golden Gates did pass 
To fight with dragons in the grass. 
Now some of these were thin and small 
And of no consequence at all, 
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But one, more evil than the rest, 

With hairy tail and fiery crest, 

Had cast aside its dragon’s head 

And taken on my aunt’s instead. 

And this, Ty-Pong, with snorting 
breath, 

Abominably put to death, 

Not only tore it with his teeth, 

But ripped it up from underneath 

And only put it out of pain 

That he might start the dream 
again. 

Now, had my Aunt Matilda 

Found this out, 

The knowledge would have killed her, 

I’ve no doubt. 


The moral of this tale is plain. 

God gave to every dog a brain, 

But robbed him of his speech that he 
Might rather more conveniently 

Enjoy his little bit of fun 

Without disturbing anyone. O. D. 
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FASTER! 


““Now here, you sce, it takes all the running you can do to keep in the same place,’ 


FASTER ! 


> 


said the Queen. 
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“Your woman's intuition tells you what, dear?” 


HAT has become of the wasp ? 

This column can only remem- 

ber seeing three this year: and 
those were in London. On a voyage 
to Oxford and back it did not see one. 
Yet out-of-door eating took place every 
day. Not one yellow pest crawled 
into the marmalade or buzzed about 
the beer. Yet surely this summer 
should have been a waspy paradise. 
Let us be thankful for this large mercy. 

A critic, summing up a review of a 
book about America, wrote the other 
day: 

“Let us see what overall features 
emerge from this record .. .” 

Perhaps this should get the first 
prize for “overalls.” The overall 
position, situation, shortage, plan, 
picture, purpose are commonplace 
now; but the overall feature—the nose 
that extends from one end of the body 
to the other, the mountain that covers 
the whole country—is new and notable. 


This column is well entitled to 
the wistful amusement with which 
it observes the fumbling efforts of 


The Cosmic Mess 


H.M. Gov. to “deal with” the foot- 
ball pools, and its utter reluctance to 
do anything about betting. This 
column is, it supposes, the only 
column alive which has tried to 
abolish the football pools. Ten years 
ago it prepared and introduced a 
Betting Bill (founded on the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1932) which 
boldly proposed that, among other 
things: and what a lot of present 
conundrums would be easier if it had 
become law! It did not merely deprive 
the humble citizen of his beloved foot- 
ball flutter: it gave him legalized cash- 
betting, the right to post money to the 
Tote, and local betting-offices where 
he could pop his bet into a box. It 
also required all bookmakers and their 
staffs to be licensed and registered 
(annually). All this would have 
brought some order and discipline into 
the “industry,” and would have made 
taxation practicable. Most important, 
perhaps, to-day, it would have been a 
very present help in the man-power 
problem. There would have been no 
pools. All (lawful) bookmakers would 
be on the register and easily found: 
and the Government could have 
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simply reduced the number of licences 
at its pleasure. This column was 
laughed at a little at the time: it is 
laughing a lot (though sadly) to-day. 
The people who get no laugh, this 
column imagines, are the citizens who 
labour for many months on a Royal 
Commission of that kind, produce a 
big Report, and find that for fifteen 
years nobody (except this column) 
gives it the least atvention. 


* % oa oE * 


Now that we are all neatly put 
away in “groups,” “grades” or “‘cate- 
gories” it is rather important that the 
labels should be right. This column 
has before called attention to the 
wondrous footnote in one of the White 
Papers (alas, now lost) which explained 
some statistics of ‘‘unproductive” 
operations something like this (where 
is that White Paper ?): ‘‘ Entertainment 
and sport, hotels and catering, laundries, 
commerce and finance, professional and 
personal services.” Now The Times 
reveals (and, dash it, that’s lost too) 
that when they give official figures to 
show how much of the “national 
income” goes to “wages” and how 
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much to “rent, profits and interest”, 
the earnings of professional workers 
are included under “rent, profits and 
interest”! Ha,ha,ha! In other words, 
the doctor and the dramatist are spivs. 


# * * # * 


Talking of all that—what is 
“Unesco”’ for? The ‘‘C”, this column 
believes, stands for dear old culture— 
the ““E”—who knows?—may stand 
for “Education”, and the object seems 
to be to spread these blessings about 
the world, or it may be to ‘co-ordinate 
them on a world-basis” or “on a 
global level”. Well, surely Unesco has 
a big opportunity now, when the 
shutters are going up everywhere, and 
the nations are refusing to import not 
only cars but culture? America puts a 


ss HIS is a bit awkward,” he said, 

bucking and scuffling through 

my office door with a great mass 

of bags and sales literature under one 
arm. 

I took a pencil and marked him 
down five points at once. A shocking 
entrance for a commercial traveller— 
first impressions are so important. 
He overbalanced and did a little 
curving run up to my desk. 

“Why not use both arms with such 
a load?” I asked. 

“TI do, in the street,” he explained, 
“but when I enter a buyer’s office I 
have to carry it all under me left arm 
in case he wants to shake hands.” 

“T don’t see why,” I said coldly, 
joining my finger-tips. 

“They do sometimes,” he said. 
“One of ’em held me hand all the way 
to the lift and then sent me down to 
the basement. I wrote him a stiff 
letter about it. Nice weather we’re 
having.” 

He shed an avalanche of catalogues 
over my blotting-pad, but I brushed 
them aside with a ruler. 

“Mr. Hardy Canute,” I said, glane- 
ing at his card, “I have no time for 
idle chit-chat about the weather. We 
have work to do.” 

“T usually just touch on it to 
break the ice,” he faltered. 

“And then you go on to the crisis.” 

“That’s right,” he said, referring to 
his notes. “And then petrol.” 

“Never mind petrol. Kindly go 
straight into your sales talk, and make 
it plausible.” 

He dived briskly into one of his bags 
and unfolded a huge drawing. He laid 
it over my lap, carefully tucking a 
troublesome corner into my waistcoat. 


tax of 20 per cent. on our books, this 
column understands, and we a tax 
of 75 per cent. on her films. One must 
now have a licence to import a book or 
a piece of music into this country. 
Our musicians are horrified by the 
brief employment of an Austrian band. 
Britons no more may go abroad for 
Culture and Education, and the petrol 
cut is going to make a good deal of 
human intercourse and enlightenment 
at home impossible or illegal. What is 
“Unesco” doing about all this? This 
column would like to see it issue an 
ultimatum to the statesmen, a Magna 
Carta of the Mind: “Do what you will 
with your coal and your cotton and 
your cars, your steel and timber and 
cement. But let there be Free Trade 
in the Arts”. 


° ° 


Two Years’ Hard 


“Now, there’s a nice selling line for 
” . . o 
you,” he began in a shrill monotone. 


_**A new invention, done in six colours 


with a detachable cover.” 

“*T like it,” I beamed. 

“Yes. The artist let hisself go on 
that.” 

“The price is no doubt fantastic?” 
I asked with a smile. 

“Here! Wait a minute——” 

‘And delivery is nebulous, say two 
years, owing to shortages of this and 
that?” 

“Listen!” he cried, laying his hands 
on my blotting-pad. ‘All that comes 
later. I haven’t finished me sales 
talk yet!” 

“T shall buy,” I said, beating his 
hands’ unmercifully with a rubber 
stamp. “I shall order heavily—fifty 
gross.” 

“Fifty gross!’ he shouted. “You 
can’t threaten me with a order like 
that! It’s irregular—there’s a waiting 
list and forms to fill up. I ain’t travel- 
ling for fun, you know.” 

“Then why be a traveller?” 

“Tt ain’t my fault! The Ministry of 
Labour directed me into it on account 
of me being a salesman years ago.” 

“T can scarcely believe it.” 

“Ho, yes,” he said, swelling with 
pride. “I used to sell my stuff like hot 
cakes in those days.” 

“Indeed? What were you selling?” 

“Hot cakes,” he replied. ‘Now I’ll 
put you down for three dozen.” 

“Rather disappointing.” 

“T’d take you out to lunch,” he 
went on, noting the order in his book, 
“only it won’t run to it nowadays.” 

“Quite.” 

“Here!” he cried suddenly. “I 
haven’t told you what I’m selling yet.” 
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Talking of Magna Carta, what fun 
it is to browse about in that almost 
obsolete enactment! Chapter 14, for 
example: “A freeman shall not be 
amerced, i.e., fined, for a small fault, 
but after the manner of the fault; 
and for a great fault after the greatness 
thereof . . .”. How much does that 
assist the defendant in currency or 
customs cases? And Chapter 30: 
““All merchants (if they were not 
openly prohibited before) shall have 
their safe and sure conduct to depart 
out of England, to come into England, 
to tarry in and go through England, 
as well by land as by water, to buy and 
sell, without any manner of evil tolts 
(i.e., extortions) except in time of war”. 
Tell the Customs about that, somebody. 

A. P. H. 


@ 


“T couldn’t care less,” I sighed. 
“You see, Mr. Canute, I too have just 
been directed here as buyer.” 

“You too?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Yes. By rights I am a jockey—a 
gentleman jockey.” 

He folded up his drawing in silence. 

“Two years, they reckon, p’raps 
more,” he said at last. ‘“‘It’s hard, 
ain’t it?” 

“ce Very.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said, 
fumbling at his bags, “I’ll put you 
down for six dozen, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Thanks. Very decent of you, Mr. 
Canute.” 

“Call me Hardy ‘if you like.” 

“Thank you—I will.” 

“Still, we must do our best, I 
suppose.” 

“T agree absolutely,” I said warmly. 
“T shall buy to the utmost, though it 
goes against the grain. A gentleman 
jockey, I mean.” 

“Well,” he said, gathering up his 
bags, ‘I must be off.” 

‘Allow me,” I replied, helping him 
with the catalogues. ‘‘Use the other 
lift, Hardy.” 

“Why? This one’s marked ‘Travel- 
lers Only’.” 

“T know. 
basement.” 

He nodded understandingly, and his 
bow-tie, one of those little snap-in 
affairs, sprang off as he swallowed. I 
picked it up and pressed it into his 
palm as we shook hands. ; 

“Ta,” he said in a husky voice. 

I swear there was a tear in his eye. 
I tore myself away and sat down to 
write a stiff letter to the Ministry of 
Labour. 


It goes straight to the 








(To the Editor of Punch) 


IR,—Those who have studied the 
finer points of dotted lines and 
do not regard them as petty pin- 

pricks probably share my amazement 
that the British Standards Institution 
has yet to draw up specifications 
governing the size and spacing of the 
dots. In the interests of democracy it 
is not of course suggested that the 
length of dotted lines should be 
restricted in any way. 

In more spacious days there would 
have been some excuse for Govern- 
ment departments attempting to out- 
class one another in the design of their 
dotted lines. I, for one, would not 
have begrudged the Minister of Educa- 
tion his neat, refined if 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had remained faithful to his go-getting 
But no consistency is 
to be found anywhere. If you are 
strong enough, pick up a wad of 
assorted P.A:Y.E. documents and note 
the violent fluctuations in the number 
of dots per lineal inch. The Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue run the 
whole gamut from 
GO cocncccccccssccccce 

In local government work and in 
private business the dotted line situa- 
tion is even more chaotic. Last week 
I tore in half an Application to Rent 
an Allotment-Garden, fully believing 


TUDENTS of mental analysis will 
thank me for bringing to their 
notice the sombre pages of The 

Scarlet Letter. For what better pre- 
cedent could they wish than the 
lengthy inquest there carried on by 
Roger Chillingworth into the mind of 
the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale, an inquest 
marked by intimacy of the parties, 
shrewd probing, partial confidences, 
emotional ups and downs and withal a 
continuing story interest that lifts it 
out of the rut of mere psychiatry and 
into the ranks of scenario ? 

These are the facts. Hester Prynne 
stood dishonoured before the Puritans 
of Boston, Mass., for bearing a child 
out of wedlock. The unacknowledged 
father? The saintly Mr. Dimmesdale. 
The wronged husband? The un- 
acknowledged Roger Chillingworth, 
secretly returned from foreign parts. 
Did the father know the husband was 
the husband? He did not. Nor, since 
the question trembles on your lip, did 


On the Dotted Line 


that was a perforated 
line. It was only after a vain attempt 
to discover which half of the form had 
to be retained and/or thrown out for 
salvage that I found that my full name 
(stating whether Rev., Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss) should have been written on that 
remarkably emphatic dotted line. 

If our urban district councillors 
imagine that land-workers require 
outsize dots to guide their heavy hands, 
let them note the delicacy (...............++ ) 
shown in many hundreds of farmers’ 
questionnaires. One recent form, a 
farmer friend tells me, contained 
11,380 dots—and there would have 
been more had dotted lines been 
provided for his marginal comments. 

Unfortunately, matters are being 
further complicated by the introduc- 
tion of the dashed line ( -------------------- ). 
This is an American importation we 
can well do without at a time when 
dollar purchases must be cut to the 
dime. Reference to American maga- 
zines shows that dashed lines are 
almost invariably used in the coupons 
entitling readers to secure free samples 
of goods we cannot even buy over here. 
Indeed, the genuine dotted line seems 
to be rare across the Atlantic. This 
may be ascribed to the American craze 
for speed: designers of dashed lines are 
obviously too impatient to lift their 
pens for mere dots. 

By this time I hope I have proved 


Se ceesecseeeesesecece 


° ° 


“A” for Analysis 


the other way about. Rather, being a 
physician familiar alike with “antique 
physic” and “native herbs and roots” 
(I say nothing yet of neuroses), did old 
Chillingworth attach himself to the 
sick minister for the greater prolonga- 
tion of that good man’s days. Good? 
“‘Some declared that, if Mr. Dimmes- 
dale were really going to die, it was 
cause enough that the world was not 
worthy to be any longer trodden by 
his feet.” 

But Mr. Chillingworth didn’t think 
it cause enough. The mutually unsus- 
pecting men took rooms together (as 
they do in novels) by a graveyard (as 
they did in Boston, Mass.) with a pious 
widow, and there the friendly physician 
really got down to diagnosis. He strove 
we are told, “to go deep into his 
patient’s bosom’’—the language of a 
hundred years ago suggests surgery, 
but for “bosom” read ‘“‘psycho- 
physical equilibrium’ — “delving 


among his principles, prying into his 
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the need for a standard dotted line, 
preferably chosen by public vote. I 
suggest the sending of copies of the 
following form to 20,000 typical form- 
fillers: 





Do you prefer to sign your name 
on 


(Write “None” if you prefer to 
underline your signature your- 
self.) 











The replies will show whether we as 
a nation have gone completely dotty. 


Yours faithfully, 
PERCE. 


P.S.—If it is not a frivolous question, 
I wonder if one of your erudite readers 
could inform me whether 


Chinese 

dotted “i 

lines thus: 
appear : 
thus: oes : 2 


recollections ” (mark that!), “and prob- 
ing everything with a cautious touch, 
like a treasure-seeker in a dark cavern.” 

Here is a situation worthy of 
montage, worthy of cross-fades and 
dissolves, worthy even of Nat. Haw- 
thorne, who contrived it, and who here 
throws in (genius is ever casual) a 
paragraph on clinical method. 

If the physician “possess native 
sagacity, and a nameless something 
more—let us call it intuition, if he 
show no intrusive egotism, nor dis- 
agreeable prominent characteristics of 
his own; if he have the power, which 
must be born with him, to bring his 
mind into such affinity with his 
patient’s, that this last shall unawares 
have spoken what he imagines himself 
only to have thought” (I hold up the 
quotation only long enough for your 
admiring applause) “if such revela- 
tion,” proceeds this gifted man, “be 
received without tumult, and acknow- 
ledged, not so often by an uttered 
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sympathy as by silence, an inarticulate 
breath,” then, to cut it short, since 
perhaps you cannot hold it as long as 
Nat lengthily expects, “then, at some 
inevitable moment, will the soul of the 
sufferer be dissolved and flow forth in 
a dark but transparent stream, bring- 
ing all its mysteries into the daylight.” 

Could Freud do more? I regret that 
the Rev. Mr. Dimmesdale, in these 
inspired hands, is so tardy in flowing 
forth. He has his reasons of course. 
“The heart,” he says, with a cheeri- 
ness that never deserts him, “the heart, 
making itself guilty of such secrets, 
must perforce hold them, until the day 
when all hidden things shall be 
revealed.” 

This snub to temporal healers goes 
hard with Chillingworth, and who shall 
blame him? Every pioneer is dogged 
by sceptics. He refers rather pointedly 
to guilty men lifting heavenward their 
unclean hands instead of revelling 
in ‘“‘penitential self-abasement ” For 
gaiety is catching. 

Dimmesdale side-steps a thrust that 
even Jung might have expected to go 
home with a careless “It may be so.” 
“He had a ready faculty, indeed” 
(foreshadowing shades of the consult- 
ing-room), “of escaping from any 
topic that agitated his too sensitive 
and nervous temperament.” 

But he didn’t know his Chilling- 
worth, in more senses than one. The 
leech, as the author aptly calls him, 
fastens on to his bodily symptoms. 

“*The disease,’” he says, with all- 
unconscious irony, “‘is what I seem to 
know, yet know it not.’ 

“© You speak in riddles, learned sir,’ 
said the pale minister, glancing aside 
out of the window,” to draw comfort, 
perhaps, from the graveyard. 

Riddles or no, the old man is hot 
on the scent. 

“*A sore place in your spirit hath 
immediately its appropriate mani- 
festation in your bodily frame. Would 
you, therefore, that your physician 
heal the bodily evil? How may this 
be, unless you first lay open to him the 
wound or trouble in your soul?’” 

If this were in the sound-track, think 
of the close-ups on the screen! 

Anyway it’s too much for Dimmes- 
dale. He says what he thinks of 
meddling psychiatrists and with a 
frantic gesture rushes from the room, 
unshriven. “A man burdened with a 
secret,” says our author, earlier, and 
with a shift of loyalties, “should 
especially avoid the intimacy of his 
physician.” 

But I have said enough to put the 
chronicler on to a valuable source- 
book. I have left the story in the air? 
Well, then, briefly, the murder comes 


out, but by physical, not psychical, 
revelation. Disappointing, I know, but 
Dimmesdale didn’t play fair all along. 
He had the sore place in his conscious 
mind, not his unconscious, and there 
he consciously kept it. But for a deep, 
deep slumber the pale minister would 
have been too close for the leech. Then 
the latter turns a very wicked psych- 
iatrist indeed: so wicked that . . , but 


I can’t tell you the end of the story 
now. The minister had on his breast 
... but wait till it hits the screen— 
The Scarlet Letter, an “A” film. 


° ° 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 


“Let. Single F.B.S.R., provide tea, toast, 
mornings, on tramline, to lady. 30s. week.” 
Advt. in Tasmanian paper. 
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At the Play 


The Farmer’s Wife (ApoLtto)—The Moonstone (REPERTORY PLAYERS) 


VEN in 1924 The Farmer's Wife 
must have presented a somewhat 
extraordinary picture of British agri- 
culture. There are judicious references 
to hay, to be sure, and the state of 








performances. Ash is honest clay, 
unsusceptible to the corrosion of chang- 
ing fashion, and certainly his humour 
has weathered a quarter of a century 
better than that of Sweetland, which 
now has a pon- 
derous ring to it. 
Perhaps the play 
will seem funnier 
again in twenty 
or thirty years, 
when a more de- 
cided period 
emphasis might 
save it from ap- 
pearing simply 
out-of-date. This 
production by 
Mr. H. K. AYLIFF 
at the Apollo is 
inclined to flag 
and a less reach- 
me-down set for 
the farmhouse 
scenes would 
have helped; but 
however faded 
parts of the 
comedy appear, 
the merits of 
very neat work- 
manship are still 
evident. Mr. 
RIcHARD LITTLE- 


(The Farmer's Wife 
DALE does well 


THE VIEW HALLOO FROM THE STABLES as Ash, Miss 


Samuel Sweetland 


Churdles Ash’s wardrobe suggests 
occasional contact with animals and 
soil; but a farm whose master has 
nothing to do but rush about hunting 
for a mate and a summer country- 
side in which spinsters’ tea-parties 
are crowded with muscular young 
labourers must always have looked 
a little odd. Now they make one 
gasp, but I think what seems oddest 
of all is the behaviour, diction and 
general get-up of the girls. Since 
Mr. EpEN PxHILLPoTts wrote this 
fantastically successful comedy farmers’ 
daughters have grown pretty well 
indistinguishable from their brothers, 
and to come on them as dairymaids 
out of a nursery-rhyme is something 
of a shock. 

I suspect it was the character of Ash 
the misogynist rather than of Farmer 
Sweetland the rational romantic that 
originally drew the public to 1,329 


. Mr. Jack Morrison 
CE Mr. Ricwarp LItTLEDALE 
Thives Topper... . ss Miss HELENA PICKARD 


GILLIAN LInD is 
a convincingly 
unselfish § Ara- 
minta, Mr. JACK 
Morrison works 
hard as Sweetland, and the others of 
the rustic host are played competently 
but no more, with the exception of 
Miss RENEE REEL, who produces a 
cackle straight from Pantagruel as the 
post-mistress, and Mr. Lestre Ky Le, 
who gets laugh after laugh as the 
enfant terrible of the ancients. 


Wixte Cotiris, though he had a 
great sense of the dramatic, told his 
stories with such a wealth of narrative 
device that they are correspondingly 
difficult to stage, and The Moonstone 
is no exception. Mr. Harotp Scott 
and Mr. SIncLAIR GAULDIE have made 
a play of it which captures a share of 
the excitements of the original and 
was shown off to advantage by the 
Repertory Players at a Sunday night 
performance; but before the dénoue- 
ment one was driven to conclude that 
our palate has been spoiled for the 
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stately methods of Victorian detection 
by the slickness and cunning of the 
modern crime-play. And when it does 
arrive the dénouwement is something 
of an anti-climax. By then we have 
withstood an orgy of revengeful 
Brahmins, baying hounds, heart-torn 
maidens and suicidal tweenies, and 
to learn that the elegant young man 
who has been doing his damnedest for 
three acts to discover the thief had 
pocketed the stone himself under the 
schizophrenic influence of a dose of 
laudanum dropped in his coffee by an 
unpractical-joking doctor is, to say the 
least, a little tame. 

The characters spend too much time 
telling each other what has happened, 
and in fact not enough does happen 
until the vivid scene in the dockside 
pub when the wicked Godfrey is 
strangled and unmasked. Suspicion is 
handsomely distributed, however, and 
although it leaves one unsatisfied the 
play is never quite dull. Even when it 
stands still it retains a certain period 
interest. Mr. Hat Burton as pro- 
ducer surmounted most of his problems 
creditably, and the cast backed him 
well. Miss Mora Lister played Rachel, 
the stone’s stubborn inheritor, with an 
intensity of feeling that drew much 
effect from its restraint, Mr. Hucu 
LATIMER gave distinction to the 
victim of laudanum, while Mr. Pam 
Ray, Mr. Freperick PrPeER and Mr. 
JoHn Boxer stood manfully by the 
surgery, the police-station and Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 


Those who have urged that the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Com- 
pany should be seen outside Stratford 
have at last got their wish, for the 
Company opened in London on October 
2nd for a limited season at His 
Majesty’s. The three productions 
selected were each reviewed on this 
page on their first appearance earlier 
this summer. They are Mr. WALTER 
Hupp’s amusing Twelfth Night, in 
which he himself plays Malvolio bril- 
liantly to Miss Beatrix LEHMANN’sS 
Viola, Miss DAPHNE SLATER’s Olivia, 
Mr. Paut Scorreip’s Aguecheek and 
Mr. LavurENcE Payne’s Sebastian; 
Richard II, also produced by Mr. 
Hupp, in which Mr. Ropert Harris 
makes an impressive King and shows 
us how Shakespeare should be spoken; 
and Mr. Peter Broox’s much-debated 
Romeo and Juliet, the title parts played 
by Miss StaTer and Mr. Payne. 

London has heard a great deal about 
Stratford and will welcome this oppor- 
tunity of judging for itself the fruits 
of Sir Barry JAcKsoN’s progressive 
policy, now in its second year. 

ERIc. 
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The Fly 


HAVE been sitting in a deep arm- 

chair after eating a very heavy 

lunch. I have been gazing at a 
fly on the window-pane and suspecting 
that the fly has also eaten a heavy 
lunch. I did not leave much on my 
plate, but probably I left enough to 
provide quite a slap-up banquet for a 
fly. He was fixed firmly to one 
particular spot on the window-pane, 
just as I am fixed firmly in my deep 
arm-chair, and he seemed as little 
inclined to move. I hope he was also 
filled with the feeling of universal bene- 
volence that pervades my own being. 

Not for more than seven years have 
I eaten so heavy a lunch or felt so 
convinced that all is right with the 
world. Before lunch I did not think 
very well of the Russians or the 
Americans or even my Aunt Elizabeth, 
but now they all seem quite delightful. 
No doubt the fly, if he had an Aunt 
Elizabeth, felt the same. The Russians, 
I am sure, are thoroughly decent 
fellows at heart and I feel strongly 
that if they like vetoing they should 
be allowed to veto. Every man has 
his own hobby, and what, after all, is 
a veto or so among friends? I should 
like to have had the fly’s opinion on 
the veto. 

As for the Americans, I refuse to 
hear a word against them. The heavy 
lunch that I have just eaten was 
manufactured in America, and so 
America is directly responsible for my 
present mood of universal benevolence. 
America, that is, with the help of my 
Aunt Elizabeth. 

It came about in this way. My Aunt 
Elizabeth was put on a diet by her 
doctor many years ago, and cannot 
eat meat of any sort, and when I went 
to see her yesterday she asked me 
whether I liked steak-and-kidney pud- 
ding. I confessed that I did. She then 
gave me an enormous tinned or 
canned steak-and-kidney pudding that 
she said had been in her larder for 
years and that she had not opened 
owing to not being allowed to eat 
meat. On the tin it said that the 
pudding was intended to provide an 
appetizing meal for eight people. 

T took it home with me and pondered. 
It was a very old tin with a dis- 
coloured label, and for all I knew to 
the contrary the pudding might have 
gone bad and become highly poisonous. 
Clearly I could not invite seven friends 
to lunch and let them risk being 
poisoned. Also I was rather attracted 
by the idea of seeing what it felt like to 
eat enough steak-and-kidney pudding 
for eight people. 


———S 


pa ene 




















“There should be some terrific car parks if they use the 


atom bomb.” 


it felt very nice. 

When I sat down afterwards in this 
deep arm-chair I knew exactly what 
was wrong with the modern world. It 
was not eating enough steak-and- 
kidney pudding. If the Americans 
really wanted universal peace all they 
had to do was to manufacture as many 
steak-and-kidney puddings as possible 
and use them judiciously. No meeting 
of the Security Council should ever be 
held without each member first being 
fed on eight portions of steak-and- 
kidney pudding. When Congress con- 
sidered the Marshall plan it was vital 
that they should first be filled to the 
brim with steak-and-kidney pudding. 
Large quantities of steak-and-kidney 
pudding should be exported to Pales- 
tine, India, Greece, and Poland. 

A few shiploads of steak-and- 
kidney pudding should also be sent to 
England. Mr. Attlee should invite Mr. 
Churchill to lunch with him, the menu 
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consisting entirely of steak-and-kidney 
pudding, and a National Government 
would be formed within the hour. 
Every time a miner felt like striking 
he should be invited to lunch by a 
member of the Coal Board and fed on 
steak-and-kidney pudding before being 
sent back to his stint. 

At this point in my reflections the fly 
fell to the ground and turned up his 
toes. The last fly of summer. Rather 
a melancholy idea. Yet there was a 
bright side to the picture. Clearly he 
had died of a surfeit of steak-and- 
kidney pudding, and I was sure that 
his last thoughts had been noble and 
kindly. Could a fly die better? 


° ° 


“Prince Bernhard is spending a few 
Majesties at Balmoral.” 
Caption in daily paper. 


Not sovereigns ? 





























“Dammit! If we ain’t ’eavy manual workers, 
wot ARE we?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Independent Farming 


Opportunity (with risk) or security (in shackles) being 
the current alternatives, one notes that the lot of The Small 
Farmer (Coturns, 8/6) is bound up with independence and 
responsibility. Neither capitalist nor worker, he is. not 
popular with either. Yet he is two-thirds of British farming, 
and his work, unlike that of industrialism, is not the 
drudgery defined by Goethe as “activity without insight.” 
What it is you can appreciate from a symposium presided 
over by Mr. H. J. Massrneuam, who has himself given a 
detailed account of a Welsh mountain holding. Mr. G. A. 
Squires tells of his seven Norfolk acres, one of a cluster of 
such ventures prudently fostered by his County Council. 
Mr. G. H. GARDINER less optimistically describes ‘The Vale 
of Evesham Group,” for whom a propitious soil and 
excellent traditions have been bedevilled by the commercial 
outlook and a consequent loss of fertility. ‘“The Home- 
stead Economy” is soundly surveyed by Mr. Jor1an JENKS 
with a practical eye to some sort of apprenticeship system. 
Miss K. Ta.zot’s “Village Growers, Unite!” shows what 
has already been done by well-informed neighbourliness to 
make English villages self-supporting. Finally, Mr. L. T.C. 
Rott, of “Narrow Boat” fame, describes the small, simple, 
versatile machinery that, with the help of wind and water, 
might lighten the work and heighten the interest of the 
small farm. H. P. E. 
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Dame Margaret 


In Dame Margaret (ALLEN AND Unwin, 12/6) Lloyd 
George’s eldest son, the present earl, has paid, in his 
own words, “a humble tribute from her first-born to the 
greatest, most lovable, most humorous woman whom I ever 
met in the course of my life.” Dame Margaret traced her 
descent from Owen Gwynned, a twelfth-century Prince 
of Gwynned (North Wales), and accordingly her son, in 
recognition of this descent and also of his mother’s love for 
North Wales, has written his book as Viscount GWYNNED, 
his title before his father’s death. Viscount GwyNNED 
opens his memoir with Johnson’s advice to biographers— 
“Tf we owe regard to the memory of the dead there is yet 
more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to 
truth.” Fortunately he has been able to follow this advice 
without putting any strain on the obligations imposed by 
filial piety, for the only criticism which he makes of his 
mother is that she forced him as a child to wear wool next 
the skin, and there is no shade at all in his references to his 
famous father. On the whole, then, this is a book rather 
to dip into than to read with the attention required by a 
firmly conceived and closely knit narrative. The author 
is as devoted to Wales as his mother was, and, desultory 
though the book is, it succeeds in conveying an impression 
both of its shrewd, patient and downright central figure, 
and of the land she loved. H. K. 





Auld Reekie 


After a summer-long surfeit of conventional guide-books 
(‘‘Proceeding east from the cenotaph we are confronted by 
the old cheese-market . . .”) it is an immense relief to turn 
to Mr. G. Scort-MontcriEFF’s Edinburgh (BATsFoRD, 15/-) 
where there are no compass-bearings to confuse, no con- 
ducted tours and popular walks to weary the arm-chair 
traveller. Mr. Scort-MontTcrRiEFF mixes factual and 
philosophical guidance in ideal proportions and throws in 
just enough of personal predilection and prejudice to give 
the book an additional autobiographical interest. He 
knows his native city so well that the tasks of selection and 
compression must have been uncommonly difficult, but the 
final arrangement—the Castle, Holyrood, the medizval 
city, old town and new town—seems ordinary enough until 
we run into the crushing denunciation of John Knox, the 
sally against the non-functional architecture of the National 
War Memorial, the reflections on the economic consequences 
of the Union, and many other surprises. He is a traditional- 
ist in all things, fearful that Edinburgh’s glory will some day 
suffer the fate of the building which “was pulled down on 
the grounds that it was unsafe, and then required dynamite 
to destroy it.” And above all he is a Scot who delights in 
contriving doubtful compliments for the old enemy. There 
are many more pungent but none more instructive perhaps 
than “.. . the English, surely the most politically sane and 
sober people in the world, if, on that account, a little 
inclined to over-emphasize the importance of political 
commonsense.” The illustrations and maps are as good 
as the text. Mr. Ropert M. Apams’s photographs, in 
particular, do full justice to a beautiful city and a beautiful 
book. A. B. H. 





Some Historical Sketches 


Captains and Kings (ALLEN AND Unwin, 7/6) contains 
over twenty attractive and readable sketches of notable 
persons in our history during the last three hundred years. 
The author, Mr. OLIVER WARNER, disarms criticism in his 
preface, where he says that his portraits must stand or fall 
by the pleasure they may give to the general reader, not 
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to the historian. He classifies them in three groups. The 
first is Cromwellian, the second naval, the third Victorian. 
The slightness of the author’s method is most obvious in 
the Victorian group, his ‘“ Burnaby of Khiva,” for example, 
failing to convey more than a very superficial impression 
of its subject. The naval portraits are livelier, in par- 
ticular the one of Frederick Chamier, with its picture of 
Byron and a companion swimming the Hellespont. But 
the most satisfactory of the three groups is the Cromwellian, 
the author, who is descended from Cromwell, having been 
familiarized by his father with the events and personages of 
the Commonwealth. He sketches the careers of Crom- 
well’s two most important generals and shows why Lambert 
failed and Monck succeeded. He traces the last stages of 
Charles’s journey to London and the block, and he narrates 
the various fates of the regicides. He gives us a glimpse 
of Marvell in the Fairfax household, and, in the best of all 
his sketches, he portrays Bridget Bendysh, the redoubtable 
granddaughter of Cromwell, on whose behalf she once 
challenged a detractor to make good his calumnies with 
the sword, but he preferred to withdraw them. 4.K. 





An Irish Book of Verse 


Self-criticism is a home industry that Ireland has hitherto 
seen no need to develop. The proud invader and the 
embittered exile have criticized her so sharply and in- 
cessantly that it is perhaps time some nostalgic Irish- 
American came along to redress the balance. Unluckily 
Mrs. KaTHLEEN HoaGLanpD, introducing 1000 Years of 
Irish Poetry (Fatcon Press, 25/-), has only tipped the 
scales the other way; and her anthology itself is chiefly 
remarkable for its compendiousness. The admirable 
Gaelic renascence which Ireland enjoyed in the Dark Ages 
can only be given in translations; but the editor has 
produced a good selection of renderings from the Irish, only 
ending with Thomas MacDonagh’s version of Padraic 
Pearse’s “Ideal.” The two nationalist poles undoubtedly 
display those “prolonged dealings of spirit with matter” 
for which Matthew Arnold said Celts had no patience and 
for lack of which their poetry fell short of greatness. This 
lack is undoubtedly discernible in Anglo-Irish poetry. 
Ireland had few opportunities of ‘prolonged dealings of 
spirit with matter’? when Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth were making the most of theirs; and if Irish 
poets since Yeats have not taken their task very seriously 
the same may be said of most of us. One is grateful for 
the editor’s far-flung net and her useful notes; but Kuno 
Meyer’s preface to his translations tells you more about 
the Irish genius in fourteen pages than hers in fifty-four. 

H. P. E. 


Will It Open? 


Prelude to Glory (Sampson Low, 21/-), by Group-Captain 
Maurice NEWNHAM, 0.B.E., D.F.C., is, besides being a very 
important book about a very specialized technique of 
modern warfare, the answer to everyone who has ever 
asked ‘‘I wonder what it feels like to make a parachute- 
jump?” The author of this book on the creation of 
Britain’s parachute army did not make his own first jump 
until he was forty-four, when he was reminded that 
“Jumping from a balloon was exactly like committing 
suicide with a strong possibility—which you seriously 
doubted—that your attempt might fail.” His book tells 
the story of the Airborne Forces in North Africa, Normandy 
and at Arnhem, and tells it plainly without heroics but 
with a perpetual consciousness of the heroism of the 60,000 


men of all arms and all nations who passed through his \ 

hands. He writes with all the sense and humanity and 

humour of the born leader of men, and remembers those 

behind the scenes as well—‘There was only one fatal 

accident due to a packing fault out of 400,000 descents.” 
B. E. B. 


Surrey 


Mr. Eric Parker is the man to tell us about it. He has 
lived there the best part of his life, he has carved a notable 
garden on the side of one of its ancient strong-points, he 
is at home with its people and its history, its birds and its 
beasts. To any lover of a county much maligned and far 
less spoilt than the fringes of main roads and railways 
suggest, Surrey (RoBERT Hatz, 15/-) will afford rich and 
varied pleasures; and also, probably, a certain shock, 
for Mr. PaRKER gives fresh impetus to the explosion, 
detonated shortly before the war by Dr. Wilfrid Hooper and 
Mr. C. G. Crump, of the most colourful of Surrey’s myths, 
that of the Pilgrims’ Way. The extraordinary facts of 
their case, which appear unanswerable, are briefly that 
from the murder of 4 Beckett in 1174 no mention of a 
pilgrims’ road occurred until the eighteenth century, when 
two stretches in Kent were so described, and no further 
mention until three short stretches in east Surrey were 
referred to about the middle of the nineteenth; that such 
restless investigators as Aubrey and Cobbett were silent 
on the subject; and that there was no reason why any more 
should ever have been heard of it if an over-zealous young 
cartographer (afterwards a major-general) of the 1860’s had 
not, by adding “ Pilgrims’ Way” in old English lettering to 
the Ordnance map, converted a pet theory into a public 
statement of such apparent authority that it has taken in 
Mr. Belloc, Mr. PARKER himself, and many lesser men. This 
book is emphatically not a guide-book, but something far 
better, a personal survey, written with much distinction, 
of a county striking such different notes as Tolworth and 
Friday Street. Beautiful photographs go with it. 

E. 0. D. K. 


The post-war letters of A. P. H.’s famous “Topsy” are 
collected in Topsy Turvy, published by Ernest Benn at 8/6. 
These delightfully breathless commentaries on the modern 
scene ne¢d no recommendation to readers of Punch. 





“Do you remember first saying in nineteen-forty 
that at any rate our rations can’t get any worse?” 
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Deception at Clapham Junction 


ike young man in the khaki 
battle blouse and thick blue 
trousers had ‘been whistling 
through his teeth; no tune, just 
8888888S8C-8888E-888ssssse ; NOW he sat up, 
ruffled his hair and yawned, and the 
yawn turned into a little private plaint 
with words to it that seemed to run, 
“Blind old Riley love-a-duck I dunno 
I’m sure.” At this point he saw me 
watching him from the other end of 
the seat. 

“Way torun a railway, eh?” he said. 

-I nodded, pleased at the approach. 
I had been wondering whether to 
strike up a conversation with him. 
I had one ready to strike up with some- 
body, preferably a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer of the company. 

“Waiting for a train?” I said 
idiotically. He didn’t seem to be 
unduly sensitive to triteness, but 
nodded and yawned again. I piled 
banality high. “So am I,” I said. But 
I was only leading up, and I hurried 
on before he could move away. “I’ve 
been trying to get to Brighton for the 
last hour,” I told him, edging a little 


nearer, “but all these porters and 
chaps contradict each other like 
Government spokesmen. I asked on 


platform three and they said———” 

“Tell em anything,” said the young 
man, stretching his legs out on the 
flagstones. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Get shot of ’em.” 

“You think that’s it?” 

He nodded and wagged his boots 
emphatically, staring up the line into 
the trainless dusk. 

“T’m a little dense about trains,” I 
said, ‘“‘but I had made sure that there 
was a five-fifty-three with a tea car on 
it, so when the man on platform three 
said I wanted the five- fifty-nine from 
platform r 

“Like the Army,” he said. 

“Yes, Then when I —— 

“Been in the Army?” 

“No, only the Home Guard. Any- 

way, when I——” 





” 


“Tell you one thing, tell you 
another.” 
“Exactly. When I——” 


“Muck you about. Officers.” 

“T expect so. When I got to this 
other platform I asked an old creature 
in a glass box and he said there was no 
five-fifty-nine, but I could get tea on 
the six-three, but when the six-three 
came in——” 


The young man suddenly began to. 


sing: “Oh, that railway stay—shun, 
Oh, that Pullman train...” Then he 
stopped and said “Cor, leave-trains.” 


“ Leave-trains ?” 

He clicked his tongue loudly inside 
his lower lip. “Talk about muck about. 
Get in, get out, get in, get out again. 
Shoved about. Nobody knowing 
nothing.” 

“That’s just it. Because when the 
six-three came in there was no tea-car 
on it. I ran the whole length, looking.” 

“Way to run a railway, eh?” 

““What’s that?” 

“It’s like a saying. 
to run a railway, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed. Now last week I 
went down to Brighton from Victoria, 
and I asked a man with ‘Information’ 
on his hat. I said ‘Is there a restau- 
rant car on this train?’ and he——” 

“Oh, well—Victoria,” said the young 
man. ‘Them ’ordes.” 

“T suppose so. But he pointed to a 
notice standing on the platform that 
said ‘There is a restaurant car on this 
train.’ Made me feel a fool.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But it wasn’t right, that’s 
The notice had——” 

“Tell ’em anything.” 

“The notice had referred to the 
train before. They’d simply forgotten 
to move it. So when I 

“On his hat? ‘Information ’—like 
embroidered ?*’ said the young man. 
He leant over to a nearby packing-case 
and idly peeled from it a label saying 
CLiaPHAM Jct. ‘‘‘Information’ on his 
hat, was it?” 

“Yes. So when I 

“Short of hats, I expect. 
too, I reckon.” 

“Really? So when I——” 

“Reckon your chap nipped up the 
wrong hat, out of the porters’ room, 


What a way 


S$ just it. 








Uniforms, 


maybe. Be surprised, you asking him 
questions like that. Tell you any- 
thing.” 

“Get shot of me?” 

He nodded. 


“In the Army, Euston it was, I 
asked the R.T.O. about a train to 
Blackpool, sent me to ask a policeman. 
Of course that was when the doodle- 
bugs.” 

“When what?” 

“When the doodle-bugs.” 

He gave me a look of mild im- 
patience and got up to glance at the 
clock. When he came back he was 
singing softly: “I love you, I love you, 
I ler-her-herve you . . . sir-weetheart 
of all my dreams... 

“So I thought my best way out,” 
I said, “‘was to go back from here to 
Victoria and start from there.” 

“Standin’ here scratchin’ in ma 
paants pocket . . .” he sang, and took a 
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few paces up and down the platform 
before sitting down again. 

“They say there’s a fast train from 
this platform at six-thirty-six. I asked 
a lady in baggy trousers on platform 
eight, and a boy rolling a small tar- 
barrel. They didn’t actually deny the 
existence of such a train.” I hoped he 
might give me a word of encourage- 
ment. 

“Tt’s alterations ’n’ cancellations,” 
he said unsatisfactorily. ‘‘I reckon 
often nobody don’t know but the 
driver, and even they’re open to 
correction, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

It was a long speech for him, and 
after it he sat back and closed his eyes, 
beginning to whistle through his teeth 
again. 

“You're waiting for the six-thirty- 
six, too, I take it?” I persisted, hungry 
for a crumb of reassurance. He nodded 
and went 8888sssse-8888e-S88888S8e-S88se, 
beating time with his boots. It was 
better than nothing. Diffidently, I 
pressed him further. 

“T hope it isn’t one of those that 
stops everywhere and just sits. Be- 
cause if I don’t get to Victoria before 


* seven —[——” 


There was a rushing and rattling, 
away down the line, and I strained my 
eyes for the first glimpse of my salva- 
tion. The leading coach came nuzzling 
through the twilight; presently I could 
see the driver, restful at the controls, 
a study in detachment; he looked as if 
he might forget to stop, but just as I 
thought I should be left standing there 
with nothing but the wind in my hair 
the brakes went on and there was a 
blessed rallentando in the cross-rhythm 
of wheels and rails. Two passengers 
rash enough to open doors prematurely 
were then shaken violently on to the 
platform. 

“Well...” I turned to the young 
man, but he had silently disappeared. 
As I climbed in I saw a solitary figure 
in the distance near the refreshment- 
room, and as my compartment creaked 
past with gathering speed I saw that 
it was he. His mouth was open and 
he was bawling officiously : “ Earlsfield, 
Wimbledon, Raynes Park, Hampton 
Wick and all stations to Shepperton!” 

I couldn’t get the window down in 
time to say good-bye, but he gave me 
a slight wave. The look in his eye 
was that of a man who has got shot of 
somebody. J. B. B. 

° ° 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 


“The Lords is a place where they play 
ericket.”—Schoolgirl’s answer. 
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yesterday, and I have decided to 

stay at home next year. I 
thoroughly enjoyed myself while I was 
away, but instead of coming back 
feeling vigorous and happy I am 
irritable, tired, and have curious pains 
in my bones. Also the flat smells of 
apples, and if there is one thing I loathe 
more than another it is the smell of 
apples. When I opened the front door 
I was practically swept off my feet by 
the smell of apples. Edith, who likes 
the smell of apples, said that it was 
ridiculous to make such a fuss just 
because she had left one small diseased- 
looking apple on the fruit-stand in the 
dining-room, and I said I was not 
making a fuss, and she said if what I 
was making wasn’t a fuss she would 
like to know what a fuss was. 

Then I tried to work off some of my 
feelings by sitting down at my type- 
writer and writing a sarcastic letter to 
the London and Midshire Railway 
about not being told we had to change 
at Crewe, and about the man at the 
station we eventually arrived at being 
extremely offensive when I complained 
in the most moderate and good- 
humoured way, about nobody on the 
railway in these days knowing their 
jobs. He pointed out that on the 
ticket it said via Crewe, and pretended 
I ought to have known that meant 
change at Crewe, so I asked him if 
he knew any Latin and he turned to 


| CAME back from my holiday 








Ifpotic Interlude 


somebody else and started an entirely 
different conversation about a packet 
of herrings. 

I had not written more than a dozen 
lines of the letter when I found that I 
had a blister on my typewriting finger 
which made it keep slipping to the 
wrong letter so that the word fool 
came out gool and the word idiot came 
out ifpot. The last straw was added 
when I could not find the typewriting 
rubber, and I spent forty minutes 
crawling about all over the carpet 
looking for it, which I was still doing 
when Edith came in to say that supper 
was ready. When I told her I was 
looking for the-typewriting rubber she 
just laughed and said that as I was 
always losing it she had tied it to the 
back of the typewriter with a bit of 
string. 

I told Edith at supper that I should 
not go away next year, and she said 
that I made the same remark after 
every holiday. In a week or two, she 
said, I should begin to feel the benefit 
of the change. 

Sympson came in, also just back 
from a holiday, to borrow an inch of 
condensed milk in the bottom of a 
wine-glass, and while we waited for the 
stuff to dribble out of the tin into the 
glass he gave us his own theory of 
holidays. 

“T started planning early in the 
year,” he said, ‘‘and carefully chose to 
travel by the most congested of all the 
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railway lines, so that I could be sure of 
having to stand in great discomfort 
both going and returning. I made a 
preliminary reconnaissance in March 
and after a long search managed to find 
a private hotel that served really 
abominable meals at enormous prices, 
and had eighteen of the most objec- 
tionable type of permanent residents, 
who claimed the eighteen chairs in the 
lounge as their own so that visitors 
had to stand on their dignity or sit on 
occasional tables that collapsed and 
went on the bill as valuable antiques. 
Nearby was a golf-course with a second 
hole across a chasm roughly the dis- 
tance from Liverpool to New York, 
and no repaints for sale in the club- 
house .. .” 

“Tt sounds,” said Edith, “like a 
dreadful holiday.” 

“Tt was,” said Sympson with a 
reminiscent shudder. ‘‘ But my theory 
is that if you spend two weeks every 
year in utter misery on holiday, you 
enjoy the fifty weeks at home much 
more, and you come back full of 
happiness and vigour.” 

The dribble of condensed milk into 
the wineglass was so thin that it was 
clear he would have to remain with us 
for hours, so I told him to take the tin. 
I do not suppose for a moment we 
shall see it again, but in my present 
mood I would sooner sacrifice twelve 
points than put up with Sympson’s 
ifpotic conversation. 
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. and would you please save me some offal?” 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
ee entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 


BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 


Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. 


The Proprietors will, however, always 


consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
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basting achievement 


Compliment your suit with 
these finely made shoes. Monk 
brogue.in black or brown calf ; 
also in brown suede. Sizes 
and half sizes 6 to 12. 

9 coupons. Black or Brown 
calf 58/-, Suede 56/4 / 










Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 
Regent 2002 








The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 
good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
quality of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
“War Drawing ” you have perfect grading. There are 
also “ Utility ”’ Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. 


2 


v A) 
WENUS 
The ¥ World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, =. > 
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Fully Qualified 


1,000 mechanics attend the Ford Facilities School every 


year to take practical courses in repairs and maintenance, They 


come 


from Ford Dealers all over Britain. They go back —if they 


pass a stiff examination — with a diploma ; fully qualified to serve 


you. 


These Dagenham-trained mechanics are just one feature of 


the Ford Facilities for unequalled maintenance —a service that 
includes spare parts and repairs at fixed and very reasonable prices 
— prices which are in print for every Ford owner to check, if he 
wishes, before work is put in hand. 





PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 


' 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 











Here are two good reasons why you should crunch some 
Ryvita every day. First for its flavour—a pleasure 
too great to miss. Second for the good it does you. 
Because its nourishment comes in moisture- 
free, concentrated form, it makes 
you cultivate the habit of 








eating slowly, with full gusto. 


RYVITA 


Fine, thanks/ 
I eat crisp, 
crunchy RYVITA 
as my daily bread 
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COMBINED 
TELEVISION 
AND 
ALL-WAVE 
RADIO 
RECEIVER 





EXCUSE ME... 
Inner 


Cleanliness 
comes first 





ANDREWS 


Family size tin 2/- 





REFRESHING: TONIC: LAXATIVE 

















mouth 


bottle. 


Men and women for 
whom only the best is good 
enough make Listerine 
their personal Antiseptic. 
Use Listerine Antiseptic 
daily for nose, throat and 


your chemist 3/4d. per 





hygiene. From 


Double size 6/2d. 
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THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 
FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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per pair. 
TEDSON, THORNLEY &CO., ROCHDALE 
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for RHEUMATISM, 
and aul kindred itts 


Curicones 


Obtainable from all Chemists 
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PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826 / 






SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 











Meal a 


Eve 
Plateful of Energy 


Many minor ailments, general lack 
of energy, can often be traced to a 


diet deficiency of Yeast. Yestamin 
Daily Yeast Tablets are a splendid 
combination of proteins and Vitamins 
Bl and B2. Three Yestamin tablets 
with every meal releases energy 
from other foods. You gain in 
positive health. Contains no drugs ! 








3 TABLETS—3 TIMES A DAY 


9 9% 9 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 


qo © © 


SUPPER 


Vicomins B,: 2.10 mgms per or. .. Riboflavin (8;) 
1.45.mgms per ast «= Niacin: 9.30 imgms per oz 




















At your Chemist 


100 TABLETS 1/6 . 300 TABLETS 4/- 


YESTAMIN 


Daily Yeast 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO LTD BURTON ON TRENT 





BURMA CHEROOTS 
Gall of the Fost! 


Packed in boxes of 50, 
post free ‘ 
7O- 










Imported 
direct trom 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


, Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London. E C.3 


We also invite enquiries for 
British ana Jamaica Cigars. 










{17S A GOOD SHIRT IF IT’S A 


Radiao 


FASHIONED TO FIT—— 
WOVEN TO WEAR 10 





NECK SLOPE 


The slope of the neck and the 
snug fit of neckband to collar is 
separately worked out for each 
shirt size. No gaps, sags or 
wrinkles. More collar comfort. 
Unfortunately supplies are still 
very limited. 


McINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & 











Resume their 
NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE 


with the new Ships 


R.M.S. 
“NOVA SCOTIA” 


(Second Voyage: Oct. 9th) 


R.M.S. 
“NEWFOUNDLAND” 


(Maiden Voyage to be announced later) 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO:— 
ST. JOHN’S (N.F.) HALIFAX (N.S.) BOSTON (U.S.A.) 


COMFORT CONSIDERATION COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 73 First-class & 80 Tourist Passengers. 





Obtain Full Particulars & Illustrated Brochure 
from the Operating Company :— 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. 


London: 56 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Liverpool : Royal Liver Building, Pier Head. 
















Comforr 
with 
Elegance 


THREE STYLES 


Light-weight 
Middle-weight MULTIPLE FITTING 
Heavy-weight SHOES 


in Black or Brown 


for Men and their Sons 


5 TH ll i! { \ MUNN 
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PATIENCE 


must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting 
the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed 
and our well-known brands 
once more available to the 
discriminating public. 


HARVEY'S 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 





CVS-25 








A GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is second nature to do 
a good turn, the Church Army appeals on 
behalf of men, women and children needing a 
new start in life. The task of turning sadness 
into gladness is indeed a happy one—will 
YOU take a turn? Please send a gift to 
The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.!. 


The little 












AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
PRESENT RETAIL PRICES IN U.K., 
Hali-bottle 17/6; miniature, 5/- 
Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 

61 Cheapside, €.C.2, England. 
Telephone Number: CITY 4953 
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Prices are high. Asprey, a 
famous House, will gladly 
send a representative 
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ASPREY & CO. LTD. 
166 NEW BOND ST. 
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SPAIN 


Hotel Reina Cristina 
ALGECIRAS 


Visit this British-owned luxury hotel for your 

Winter or Summer holiday. Facing the Rock 

of Gibraltar, and reached by air in a day 

from London. Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. 

Apply Usual Agencies or direct to Manager. 
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THE KIDDIES 
FAVOURITE 
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Vv 





lente 


WILKINSONS 


LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 





iat. 


Your Hair Brus 
rebristled 
I speciali replacing b 
worn brushes. Forward. A. > 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and ro floutfastarer, 
pt. L.), 
\ & St Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, £.6.4 
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If you are 


® expecting a baby ¥% 


The popular phrase “‘ eating for two’’ contains some truth in it, but it 
doesn’t mean just eating more. Your extras should come from among 
the body-building foods, and those richin vitamins. This is quite simple 
if you make a point of taking all your own rations, plenty of green 
vegetables and salads—and your special priority foods right from the 
time you know Baby is on the way. Which are your priorities and how 


do you get them? 


Orange Juice and Cod Liver 
Oilor VitaminA & DTablets 


These are not medicines, but vitamin- 
rich foods in a form easy and pleasant 
to take. You need them both, not 
only to keep yourself generally fit and 
to build resistance to infection but to 
help Baby develop the foundations of 
good health, sturdy bones and a fine 


set of teeth. 
MIL K In addition to your ordinary 
allowance, you are entitled 
to an extra pint of milk a day, ata 
reduced price or free in certain circum- 
stances. Milk is the finest ‘‘all-round”’ 
food there is, and is rich in material to 
build Baby’s sturdy body and in 
growth-promoting vitamins. 
EGGS You are entitled to an extra 
shell egg on each allocation, 
and one packet of dried egg free of 
points each 8-week period. Eggs are 
another food that are rich in body- 
building nourishment and protective 


vitamins. 
ME AT A half-ration of meat a week 
in addition to your ordinary 
ration adds to the body-building food 
you need for the sturdy growth and 
development of Baby and yourself for 
keeping fit. 
two extra 


BREAD zou s a week, ur 


present bread is rich in iron and in 
B vitamins. 


have 
’ 


An extra allocation 
ORANGES on every ordinary 
allocation. Take advantage of this 
health-giving and refreshing addition 
to your diet whenever the opportunity 
occurs, but don’t leave off your orange 
juice. 


How to get your Priorities 


As soon as you know Baby is coming, 
get a certificate from your doctor, 
midwife or health visitor. Take it to 
the Food Office, and you will receive a 
special Grey Ration Book (RB7). Use 
this book at your usual shops for your 
extra milk, meat, eggs and oranges. It 
also contains coupons for your orange 
juice and vitamin tablets, which you 
get from a distribution centre—your 
Food Office will tell you your nearest 
one. (Expectant mothers who applied 
before August Ist, can still use the 
Green Ration Book they received.) 


When Baby is Born 


The Grey Ration Book must now be 
handed back to the Food Office, but 
you will get a full green Ration Book 
for Baby and you will be able to get 
your own vitamin A & D tablets for 
30 weeks after Baby is born. 


Ask your Food Office 


If there is anything else you want to 
now, don’t hesitate to ask your 


to help you! 
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MINISTRY OF 
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It’s a cert you'll enjoy a grand when 
cup of coffee when you get J s 
Nescafé -— Nestlé’s soluble Dry | 
coffee product. Hard to get, / bor. 


easy to make—but you'll come 
across a tin in due course! 





NESCAFE IS A SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODU 
composed of coffee solids, with dextrins, mal 
and dextrose, added to retain the aro 
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A NESTLE'S PRODUC... 
























5-valve, all-wave superhet in 
dark brown plastic cabinet. 
Perfect tone, high selectivity, 
and a host of other features 
which your Phi'co dealer will 
gladly demonstrate. 


Peres” £4.54 


price I9 ens. 
PHILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPN. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


Sales Dept.: 204-206 Gt. Portland St., 
London, W.1 

Service Dept.: Perivale, Greenford, 

Middlesex 


Radiolympia OCT. 1-11. Stand 25 
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200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W 
(ouR ONLY apvpreEss) 


Still the finest toy shop in the wo 


* BROTHERS - LTD 





















SCOTCH WHISKY§ Ease 
RARE interns 
in quality 

EXQUISITE ase 
in style kin a 
nerve 

Musct 

pain. 

you | 

never t 

Phensi 


By Appointment to 
H. M. The King 
Wine & Spirit Mer 


HILL THOMSON 
EDINBURGH 


Holders of Roy 
Appointment 
successive So 
reigns since 18 





HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 
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ie! 

'd Iwhen you end DRY SCALP! 
- it the same man? Yes! Above, he’s 

t Dry Scalp. His hair is untidy, dry, 

ks lustre. Bits of loose dandruff show. 
pven on his collar. 
ne § There’s no Dry Scalp below, thanks to 
Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic. His hair is 
thy, easy to comb, and looks well 
essed. Dandruff has disappeared. You 
oo, can end Dry Scalp! Simply massage 
with this Tonic Dressing every 
ing, but use sparingly as it is still in 
ort supply. 


. 
~-Vaseline~ 
BRAND 


HAIR TONIC 
The Dressing that Ends Dry Scalp 

















95-7 Chesebrough Mfg. Oo, Ltd. 








Relieve 


re are very few headaches 
ich can’t be relieved by 
ic. Try it! Let Phensic 
soothe your nerves, relieve the 
pain, comfort you — without 
upset to the stomach or harm 
to the heart. Phensic acts as an 
internal disinfectant. It helps 
to remove from the blood- 
stream, irritants baspeoue can 
E cause many - 
different “ 
kinds of 
nerve and — 
muscular « 
pain. If 
you have 
never tried 
Phensic-do 
so now! 
Sid., 1/4 & 
3/3 inc. 
Pur. Tax. 
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1T JUST PROVES — 
THEY SHOULD USE 








WHAT THE 
PROFESSOR SAID 


GUARANTEED 
100% 
NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floorslike glass 
—producesa hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any 
kind of flooring and linoleum 
—yet on it you can’t slip an 
inch. Because of this it is the 
only polish you should use. 
Avoid accident claims as re- 
sult of anyone falling on 
slippery floors. You are abso- 
lutely safe with Furmoto, for 
with every tin is given 

£100 FREE INSURANCE 

AGAINST SLIPPING. 





Sold in tins, 1/6, 3/-, 5/- and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, 


Stores, ete. 


Furmoto 


non-slip 
FLOOR cea 


Awarded 64 Gold Medals. 
Im cases of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 


1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 





| To preserve your shoes. Polish them with SOLITAIRE Shoe Polish de Loe | 








Please Remember 
Music’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill profess:onal 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 
help in this great work? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND | 





( FOUNDED iN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


16 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.I | 










“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge...” 


The wise doctor of today is no 
“medicine man”: he readily admits 
that medical science has a lot to 
learn about nerves and nerve strain. 
But whatever new discoveries the 
future may hold, one truth is un- 
assailable: nerves need adequate 
supplies of organic phosphorus 
and protein. In other words they 
need ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, for 
only in ‘Sanatogen’ can be found 
organic phosphorus and protein 
in chemical combination. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC 
In one size only at present—7/5d. 
(including Purchase Tax). 
11 A ‘Genatosan’ Product. 
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PLANING 

WHITE HOT STEEL? 

BETTER GET IN TOUCH 
with THE B.O0.C. 


Cadell the 
| fines vigor hed the he 
frre Ke 


















AD Blades 


Oxygen makes ‘‘ Carpentry in Steel” | 
possible to modern industry—for| 
example, the B.O.C. Desurfacing 
Machine ‘ planes’ white-hot steel on | 
four sides simultaneously, at a speed | 
of 200 feet per minute. Information 
on this and the many other ways in’ 
which The British Oxygen Company | 
Ltd. meets the present day demand} 
for high speed production 
will gladly be supplied © 
on request. 














CARPENTRY ‘IN STEEL SERIES No. 4, 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN "a 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON AND BRANCHES 


ASK FOR 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN 


The Purest Spirit made 





FUNGUS 


Merulius lachrymans 





WHEREVER TIMBER 


For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the 
protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect 
Pests—but never before has this protection been of such -vital 
importance as now. In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 
Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 
give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 
service in the protection of timber against 

attack by White Ants and other pests. PS OLIGNUM 
Solignum can be applied with an ordinary 
paint brush, spray gun or by dipping. Whiee "7a Cate 


1S USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT 
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YOU CAN HEAR whichever you | 


on a Ferranti receiver, with eq = 
realism. The roll and rumble of IF 
Johnson’s prose —or the tearig/, (a 
ecstasy of a trumpet-break — . 
nothing lost and nothing added. 
And you can depend on your set 
last without trouble or tinkering. B 
as even the best of sets may falt 
one day, remember we try 
to pick, as Ferranti dealers, § 









provide real service. on 


Ferranti Ltd 


‘MOSTON MANCHESTER 10; 
AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 
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: . +++ for-these splendid men. . 
«Round our coasts the perils of war 
} are over, but the work of the Life- 
4 boat Service and its perils remain. 
Your help is needed. 
, ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 





Lightweight L SOLIGNUM LTD, DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C2 J 
motor-cycling 
at its Best... 











What is an Invisible Asset? 





Wherever Solvents are used 
in any quantity, the wastage 7 iJ 
caused by evaporation is CN 
really an invisible asset. For- 
tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 

the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
London Office : Godliman House, Godli- 
man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone: City 9284 





















42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|!. 


The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., 


-D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 


M.A., Secretary — 
























Strecvets 


IMPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN 
STILL PROHIBITED 
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Christmas cards for friends abroad must be 


sent early ; there can be no last-minute reprieve 
for the dilatory or forgetful. It takes a little 
effort, but at all W. H. Smith G Son’s book- 


shops there is already a splendid assortment of 


greeting cards of all 


types, and the early 


shopper has the advantages of a wide choice, an 


uncrowded shop, and 


assistants who have 


time to study the needs of every customer. 
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1500 BOOKSHOPS AND 
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RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 














He’d always bee 


nso careful... 


(A TRUE INCIDENT IN A RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT THIS YEAR) 


This motorist was busy talking. 
He was still talking when he 
opened the door.* 

The bus slammed it shut, crush- 
ing his legs. He lost them both — 
and barely escaped death. 

He had driven for years without 
an accident. At the hospital, he said 
he had never before opened his car 
door without looking back... . 

Serious accidents so often happen 
to people whom most of us would 
call careful... but it takes only one 





KEEP DEATH OFF THE ROAD- 


accident to ruin a whole life. The 
only way to make sure we shall 
never cause an accident to our- 
selves or to fellow-users of the road 
is to remember the Highway Code. 
Not vaguely, but accurately. Not 
just the parts everyone knows, but 
also the parts many have forgotten. 
And not just sometimes, but all 
the time that we are in a car orona 
bicycle or crossing a road on foot. 

A moment’s forgetfulness can 
cost a fearful price. 


-LEARN THE HIGHWAY CODE 





*See paragraph 54 of the Highway Code 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No.4 WOLVERHAMPTON 


TER 1918 the demand for rayon 
Al soared and, to meet it, Courtaulds 
built new factories. The largest of 
these was at Dunstall Hall, Wolverhampton, 
bringing to the town’ an entirely new industry. 
Building operations began in 1924, and the 
first viscose rayon yarn was produced in 1926. 
Later the works were doubled in size, and 
in 1937 the present warp-knitting mill was 
added to’make knitted rayon fabrics ; this is 
now in process of being re-equipped with new 
British machines, fastest of their kind in the 
world. 


The Second World War brought upheaval. 
Large areas of the factory were requisitioned for 
Admiralty: and other purposes. The knitting 
department was moved to one of the Company’s 
Essex mills. Bomb-filling at the factory kept 
some hard at work, while largely from 
Wolverhampton the Company provided 
personnel for a complete Royal Ordnance 
factory a few miles away. Most of such rayon 
yarn as was still made at Dunstall Hall went 
into aeroplane and vehicle tyres. 


Now this great factory is again getting busy 
on the spinning of viscose rayon yarn for the 
manufacture of dress goods, furnishing fabrics, 
tyre cords and other purposes; it is also 
employed on winding and warping, and on the 
production of knitted fabrics. 


In 1939 over 3,000 people worked there. 
During the war, the number fell to below 
1,000 ; now it is gradually rising, though many 
more vacancies need to be filled before the 
management is satisfied with progress. Of 
over 21,000 people employed by Courtaulds 
in the United Kingdom, to-day about 1,900 
are getting on with the job at Dunstall Hall. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform 
the public of some part of the contribution 
made by Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to 
economic well-being in various districts of 


the United Kingdom. 


issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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still the standard 
by which all tyres 


are judged 
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Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, October 8, 1947. 











